
A Hot Time 
Counting Sheep 


Most of us normal folk count sheep 
to bore ourselves into sleep 
Charles Bowden finds it stimulating 
—in the Tule Desert in June, yet! 


□ City Cactus. 

Living with concrete and steel 
demands flexibility, if you're a plant. 
A photo essay by Cy Lehrer. 


□ What s Up? 

That's what a Tucson Teenager 
asked. It almost cost him his life. 


u Getting Her Goat. 

Don't trifle with the IRS, Byrd Baylor 
was told She's gonna fix them. 

j Theatrical Pals 

ATC audiences benefit from this 
actor's friendship with the director. 
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Rodeo:Tucson 
Shows its Grit 

Beneath the glitter, the Fiesta de 
los Vaqueros takes Tucson back 
to the contest between man and 
horse that gives this town its 
character. 


The Other Side 
of Nogales 

For the thousands of women who 
work in the twin plants, life is a 
struggle Meet a remarkable 
woman who is working to improve 
things. 
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The black cat and the morning paper. 
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n the signout board who ever got out of the office. We worked lggy ' 

We n wor 0 ked he ° Unt ^TT ^ Iggy g0t menudo on South fourth. 

We worked, he sunned by the pool at La Paloma. Obviously, he was a lot 

smarter than us. We all aspired to his style. He has become our mentor and 
inspirational leader. 

But there are some things Iggy can t do (well, won t do). Natural fact 
number 918: very few iguanas ride bucking broncos. In fact, there are darn few 
ro eo iguanas at all. At one time, this might have been an embarrassing fact 
in a town like Tucson, but let’s be honest, a lot of us now get to work without a 
horse. So we turned to J.P.S. Brown, a man whose family has ridden the 
Arizona range for a century, to give us non-equestrians a primer for watching 
and appreciating rodeo. Back in the hard, real world, Alan Weisman and Jay 
Dusard take us to a part of Nogales, Sonora, we seldom see or read about: the 
life of the workers in the border plants, the maquiladoras. Iggy was a little 
nervous in Mexico (they stuff lizards down there) but we ll guarantee this 
visit to the assembly lines and colonias will open your eyes and make you 
want to meet one woman, Teresa Leal. 

Back on Iggy’s turf, follow Bowden into the desert for a crazed week-long 
visit to the oven of June. To count sheep. Honest. The desert always survives, 
as Photographer Peter Kresan shows us in the stark beauty of the Cabeza 
Prieta, or as Cy Lehrer shows us in a warm photo essay on desert foliage get¬ 
ting along with urbanization. Ned Sutton, sometimes known for the good-time 
rock ’n’ roll he sings, weighed in with two pages of good-time cartoons for 
Valentines Day on relationships. Like one’s relationship with one’s electric 
coffee maker. Or learn how the IRS got Byrd Baylor's goat. Or consider jobs, 
from a woman who has had dozens of them. Calendar Editor Laura Greenberg. 
We won’t tell you how many she has held, but were number thirty-three. 

We’ve got a lot of variety here because this is Tucson. 


Charles Bowden, Editor 
Richard S. Vonier, Publisher 
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Why We Love Living in This City 

To The Editor: 

From Reid Park to punk life, from desert survival to CAP problems and 
haunting images of downtown, or canoeing down the Colorado, there is a sense 
of life conveyed to your readers about the community that clearly doesn’t 
exist anywhere else in Tucson. 

Thank you! You underline the best and worst in us, highlight our 
weakenesses and strengths, and show, despite warts and all, why we love 
living in this city so much. 

Others have done some of this before, but no one has done it with such 
love of writing, of caring about the use of words. You will succeed! You 
certainly should! But if you don’t, it will surely be a great loss for those of us 
who still cherish curling around words well written about subjects that make 
us feel more in touch with the world around us. 

Thanks again! 

Tom Volgy 

Council Member, Ward 6 

gaZ giZ 

As a former journalism student, I ve fallen in love with different 
collections of the journalistic art over the years most notably, the first 
editions of Rolling Stone. City Magazine has touched me the same way. 

A native Arizonan who has lived near or in Tucson since 1967, I’ve learned 
more about the city in the last couple of months than ever before because of 
you. 

One question, though: Was it intentional that Hal Gould s shot of Tucson 
Liquors be printed backwards (note the Zenith TV and the display of Zig Zag 
Rolling Papers). 

Charlie Tucker, Amado 

Caught us red-faced. It wasn't intentional. 

A Lively Demonstration 

Dear Editor, 

I was interested to read an item in the entertainment section of the 
January issue of your new magazine. 

It was titled A Rose for all Occasions” and told of one of the four weekly 
gardening demonstrations we offer to the public. Actually the Nanini location 
isn't much of a howling place. We have a nice attendance of about twenty 
people, but they are quiet and well-behaved. The demonstration at the ' 
Garden Center, on the other hand, attracted sixty people last Wednesday and 
we generally have a livelier time—and it’s not just because we serve coffee 
and donuts. 

We appreciate the publicity you gave us—it is always nice to see new 
faces thirsting for knowledge-and hope that newcomers saw your 
announcment. J 

Best wishes with your new magazine, and thank you. 

George Brookbank 

Extension Agent, Urban Horticulture 


Beautiful, Ugly, Inspiring and Maddening City 

Dear Messrs. Bowden and Vonier, 

My complimentary copy of City Magazine is making its rounds son^ 
in town. 1 hope it makes its way back to me at some point. 

ongratulations you have expressed so much of what I, and many ot 111 
friends feel about this beautiful, ugly, inspiring and maddening city. That 
initial copy alone is worth the price of the subscription. 

Thank you. 

David Parslow 
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Where to Howl 

Tucson's guide to entertainment, restaurants, the arts and other things to do 



Legends in Stone 
Through Mar. 3 

Abenaki Indian artists Tsonakwa and 
Wapitaska exhibit colorful wooden masks 
and rock sculptures of peppermint 
alabaster, serpentine, chocolate marble 
and twenty-five other stones you've 
probably never heard of. If you like 
antlers, there are plenty of them here, 
carved and shaped into unusual designs, 
all at Flandrau's museum halls. This 
exhibit complements “Echoes of the 
Night,” the planetarium's production 
about the stories and legends from the 
beginning of time on how the earth was 
formed and the stars placed in the sky. 
This part of the show runs through May 
17. 621-4556. 

Arizona Opera 
Feb. 5, 8 

Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” based on a 
French novel of the adventures of the 
Count des Grieux. The plot thickens 
when a young lady rebels against being 
sent to a convent, meets the Count, falls 
in love and moves in with him. Disaster 
strikes, she becomes greedy and sells 
out to the first gentleman who offers her 
a life of luxury. She leaves him when the 
money runs out and begins to swindle 
people. She gets caught and...well, don't 
worry. In opera they always repent. 
Performed in Italian, with English 
subtitles. 7:30 p.m. on the 5th and 2 p.m. 
on the 8th. Tickets at Dillards and TCC 
box office. 791-4266. Season tickets at 
293-4336. 

Hot Wheels 
Feb. 6-8 

Face it. We hardly walk anymore—our 
cars are our pets and best friends. We'll 
spare you the sociological reasons. This 
World of Wheels show has something for 
everyone: fancy to antique cars, waxed 
and cherry. The ticket to your favorite 
decade and daydream. They bring in 
celebrities, too, for this one. Adm. 
charge. TCC. 791-4101. 

Tubac Art Festival 
Feb. 7-15 

Tubac's twenty-eighth annual arts and 
crafts festival—their happening of the 
year attracts resident and national artists. 
In addition to art, there are other 
homemade creations, trendy foods and 
entertainment. Times have changed, the 
roads are paved, but there's still plenty of 
old adobe. 1-398-2370 for directions. 

Don't miss the pig-out pancake breakfast 
sponsored by the Tubac Fire 
Department—call for details. 1-398-2255. 


Cheap Books 
Feb. 9-14 

Give away time and your dusty old reads 
to a good cause. The Friends of the 
Tucson Public Library annual book sale 
will be on at El Con Mall again. Get there 
early for a good selection. Books for 
donation can be dropped off at any 
Tucson Public Library branch. To 
volunteer, call the Main Library. 791 - 
4393. 

“We Love You, Doc” 

Feb. 10 

The life of Doc Holliday told through the 
eyes of two women who loved him. Doc 
was known as a rake, a drunkard and 
gunslinger, but his most famous 
accomplishment was surviving the 
gunfight at the OK Corral. This means 
you'll get the real news on his romantic 
life—one woman was a nun and the other 
a prostitute, and they both think they are 
Doc's grand passion. Find out who his 
favorite was. A true American soap. 8 
p.m, and it's one night only. Seminar will 
follow. Invisible Theatre. 1400 N. First 
Ave. 882-9721. 

Gem and Mineral Show 
Feb. 12-15 

Hundreds of dealers selling thousands of 
rocks, minerals and gems. Last year, 
some guy from Texas scored big with a 
sapphire he bought for ten bucks off a 
dealer from Idaho—it was appraised at 
over $2 million. Don't count on that 
happening again. But it's the biggest gem 
and mineral show in the world, featuring 
exhibits from the world's top museums. 
Maybe you'll get lucky. Adm. charge. 

TCC. 791-4101. 


Natural Setting 
Feb. 14-March 19 

Consider art set up in a 5,500 sq. ft. 
home, the way it's usually hung. A glossy 
catalog, museum lighting, and a big man 
from New York to run the auction are the 
elements of this event combining art, 
architecture and decor. Local and 
national artists exhibit work. Morning 
hours are reserved for tours by special 
groups, but afternoons and evenings are 
open to everyone. Sponsored by Fine 
Art for Fine Causes, the money goes to 
the Arthritis Research Center and Dr. 
David Soren, UA archaeologist who 
discovered that buried city in Cyprus. 

6700 North Oracle. The Bohm Company. 
327-7246. 

La Reunion de El Fuerte 
Feb. 21 

If the '80s have got you down, get out of 
the now in Old Ft. Lowell. Trace the 
paths of the Hohokam pit houses and 
pottery—reminders of a once thriving 
local culture. Informal tours from 1-4 p.m. 
will hike through 1,500 years of history. 
Guides will be stationed at 19 sites (from 
the post hospital to a mesquite bosque) 
to answer questions. Mercifully, traffic 
has been halted and you can wander the 
streets, eat Mexican food, listen to 
fiddlers when you're done doing the 
walk. Sponsored by the Old Fort Lowell 
Neighborhood Association and other 
members of the community. Free, but 
donations accepted. 621-3920 or 327- 
4285. 

Feisty Fiddlers 
Feb. 22 

Start up rodeo week with the annual old¬ 


time fiddler's and beard growing 
contests. If you think your beard is long 
enough to get an honorable mention, 
they're awarding trophies. The clean¬ 
shaven can listen to authentic American 
music. Held at Armory Park, 220 S. Sixth 
Ave. at 12:30 p.m. Free. 791-4079. 

Tucson on Parade 
Feb. 26 

Hear the clunk of hooves, the sounds of 
local marching bands, see buggies full of 
pretty people. And there's food. Never 
saw a kid who wasn't smiling here. This is 
a Tucson institution, and the world's 
largest non-mechanized parade. Lasts a 
touch shy of three hours. Starting point 
at 13th St. and South Sixth Avenue. 9 
a.m. Get downtown early for a good 
view. 791-4322 for route. 

Fiesta de Los Vaqueros 
Feb. 26-Mar. 1 

Those who live by the flesh get thrown 
by it too. These cowboys are lean and 
mean—they ride bulls, get thrown on the 
hard ground and break bones to make 
people happy. Events include the 
daredevil ride, bareback, saddle bronc, 
bulls, team roping, steer wrestling, 
women's barrel racing and calf roping. 

The biggest outdoor mid-winter rodeo in 
America. Rodeo Grounds, 4801 S. Sixth 
Avenue. 1:30-4:30 p.m. 792-2283. 

Your Choice 
Feb. 27-28 

William McGlaughlin conducts a 
performance of pop music from Ravel to 
Strauss to Gershwin at 8 p.m. Selections 
were picked by the people who 
subscribe to the Tucson Symphony 
Orchestra. TCC Music Hall. 792-9155. 



Sunset Elk, Tsonakwa 
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Paul and Gary 


Two Friends Moved Here From Minneapolis 
and ATC Audiences are the Beneficiaries. 


By Kenneth L. Day 


N ' ow that, after all these 
years, ATC Artistic Director 
Gary Gisselman finally has 
managed to thaw his family out of 
the Twin Cities and bring them to 
the Big Sun, making Tucson really 
home, his continuing leadership is 
probably the best assurance the 
state s resident professional theater 
will have a distinct personality. 

There is a warm, but dignified, 
almost Arizona-casual atmosphere 
at Arizona Theatre Company events 
now that is pleasurable, effulgent 
and thoughtful, though (faithful to 
theatre god Dionysus) ever open to 
absurdly chaotic outbursts. 

Does that all add up to 
"humanity," Gisselman’s most fre¬ 
quently praised quality? 

His directorial style usually 
employs very spare, unobtrusive sets, 
which make the physical bodies of 
the actors stand out, a deep stage, 
large casts. Something of a 
modernist, he often shows a world of 
hopelessness, absurdity and loneli¬ 
ness, and then this style seems a 
microcosm of such a world. Feelings 
of humanity are evoked then, and 
seem to be our solution. 

Among the actors, he wants a 
company feeling; and in audiences, a 
sense of community. 

As I understand it, he would like 
a permanent company, but a big one of 
75 to 150 people (presumably to 
allow type-casting), and this is 
beyond Tucson's means. So, like other 
regionals, ATC calls back certain 
actors and actresses again and again 
from the national circuit. 

In talking to me about some of 
these, his tone was nothing like that 
of the cynical Hollywood producer 
with his "hot properties"; the feel¬ 
ing was more like what he gives us 
about a sympathetic character in one 
of his productions. 

A regional theatre attempting to 
please all sectors of a pluralistic 
society or to do equal justice to every 
century's masterpiece, it must be 
realized, would spread itself very 
thin, artistically and ideologically. 
A rating system might placate my 
Aunt Ednah, concerned as she is about 
certain shameless goings-on in the 
theatre. She would learn when to 


stay away. So might some other 
scorners suspicious about the politics 
of other plays. What they will miss 
out on, if they stay away, are most of 
the best and excitingly contemporary 
plays there are. 

But there can be no real objections 
to actors returning and getting known 
to Tucson half as stars, half as 
friends, or to audiences that are com¬ 
munities. Nor can people complain 
about humane plays as such. All of 
these things contribute to unique 
strengths of live theater. When 
Gisselman promises that Katherine 
Ferrand and Jane Murray will be 
returning, the respectful fondness in 
his voice about these striking and 
sensitive actresses suggests artistic 
rapport, too. 

But there is a special deepening 
to his tone when he says, "And then 
of course, there's Paul Ballantyne 
and me." 

In a way, it might not be right to 
speak of the two of them separately 
at this point. There have been so 
many productions together. 

Ballantyne is an extremely 
charming man, and, in his mid¬ 
seventies, at a peak of freshness. 
Like ATC recidivist Oliver Cliff, 
who last returned to the scene of the 
crime for "My Fair Lady" last year, 
he has a Broadway glamor serious 
theatre people often lack, sometimes 
by intent. Regionals are in accord 
about keeping frivolity out, but the 
joy and magic of play-going can suffer 
from too much dour craftsmanship 
and lackluster truth. 

Ballantyne's basic work attitude 
seems anything but dour, and could be 
taken from North Pole workshops. 
He is delighted and diligent in 
pursuit of what he calls "clear, clean 
work," and even offstage invites 
onlookers into his enchanted world of 
make-believe. In conversation, mis¬ 
chievousness is present, too, perhaps 
more than would be allowed in an 
elf. At regualr intervals, every few 
minutes, he will start to smile and 
glow effervescently; then he'll dis¬ 
charge a rascally barb; and then 
subside back into the earlier thread 
of conversation, seemingly indif¬ 
ferent as to whether he has amused, 
wounded or not been understood. 
Before we parted, he had made sure 
to ask me, in a very convincingly 
innocent tone, "Wasn't Oliver Cliff's 



Paul Ballantyne 


theater up in Phoenix (the Sombrero) 
called The Birdcage?" a la some 
sleazy porno dive. And speaking of 
Gisselman's virtues, after praising an 
ability to listen, he felt it necessary 
to add: He'll listen to anybody! 

Now, if he should ever quote a 
certain Stratford bard and say, "Let 
me play the lion, too," his director 
would need to quote the next line in 
that play: "You can play no part but 
a Ballantyne part; for a Ballantyne 
part is a sweet-faced man, a proper 
man as one shall see on a summer's 
day, a most lovely gentlemanlike 
man." So gentle is his gentleman- 
likeness, so winning his vibrancy, so 
well-meaning does he seem, ‘ that 
though these qualities are attractive 
m themselves, directors have often 
cast him as a victim of circumstances 
For like James Stewart in distress, 
the liability gets the audience all 
the more distressed. 

For a director who wants to 
criticize the world, or the System, an 
audiences distress about Ballan- 


tyne's distress can translate into 
indignation toward the System 
or the world. Always acting under 
Gisselman at ATC, Ballantyne in 
such parts has waited vagrantly for 
the mysterious Godot in a meaning¬ 
less universe, and was the pitifully 
confused London grandpa ever in 
search of a home as World War II 
raged in "And a Nightingale 
Sang...." 

A younger actor in this lah er 
play told Gisselman, "I had been 
wondering lately if acting was what 
I really wanted to do, but after seeing 
that, now I know the answer is Yes 


This actor was thinking a 


iboui 


something other than the charade 
type. If you think of American dra> 
as emerging into the world arena 
the 1920s, Ballantyne's involved 
goes back almost to the beginning ■ 
Ballantyne left Chicago in 
audition for Eva la Galh* 1 ^ 


Civic Repertory Company in 
York; he was one of tweflh c ^ j( 
selected from the 1,700 who trw> v 


tin 
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He later spent a year and a half in 
WPA Federal Theatre, classical 
wing. The depression era was bad 
timing for first entry onto a stage. 

Starting in 1938, Ballantyne ap¬ 
peared in four productions under 
George Abbott, and was on the road 
for a year and a half in "Brother 
Rat," Then he was inducted for one 
year, supposedly, in World War II, 
but a "Catch 22" coincidence kept 
him in for the duration. After 
release, he played the lead opposite 
charmer Ina Claire in "Biography," 
but readjustment to civilian life also 
led him to radio and soap opera 
parts. On "Guiding Light" for six 
months, the lead, his character, was 
split eighteen ways. He was on tour 
again with Eva la Gallienne when 
director Tyronne Guthrie saw Bal¬ 
lantyne, in his thirties, enter as an 
eighty-four year-old. Guthrie ex¬ 
claimed, "Why, he's just a baby!" 
Then he whispered to an associate: 
"We can use that fellow for the new 
theater were starting in Minnea¬ 
polis." 

Two years later, when hundreds 
of New York actors were auditioning 
for the new Guthrie Theatre in 
Minneapolis, Ballantyne wouldn't 
even try. Then the Guthrie called 
him. From the early '60s to early 
70s, the decade of "great experience" 
at the Guthrie Theater, Ballantyne 
shined in such favorite roles as Uncle 
Vanya, hapless in love and career, 
and his meek hero of "A Man's a 
Man," who is brainwashed into a 
ruthless soldier. 

Gisselman, then running the well- 
regarded Chanhassen dinner theater 
in Minneapolis, saw Ballantyne at 
the Guthrie. "He got me out to the 
Chanhassen by dangling 'Sleuth' in 
front of me," explains Ballantyne, 
with that effervescent glow. They 
have been working together ever 
since. 

"He’s an invaluable resource 
person to have around," says Gissel¬ 
man of his friend (Ballantyne beat 
Gisselman’s family down to Tucson by 
several years). "He’s my kind of 
theater person," is what the actor 
says of Gisselman. 

Their kind of theater person 
would seem to be someone who has 
one foot firmly planted in the 
popular American theater tradition, 
and the other foot firmly planted in 
the literary theatre. 

On the literary side, Eva la 
Gallienne’s theartre was the most 
important attempt, and a very ideal¬ 
istic one, before the regionals, to 
establish a subsidized classical 
theater in this country. And of course 
the Guthrie was the fountainhead of 
the regionals movement, and is still 
the most prestigious. 

On the popular ground, George 
Abbott was Broadway's "consummate 


theater professional"; his "Abbott 
touch" was behind more hits than 
any other individual's contribution. 
Such plays are seldom called 
literary masterpieces, but Ballan¬ 
tyne calls Abbott himself "by far the 
greatest theater man I’ve ever 
known." One critic called him 
"Yankee Doodle Plus." And the 
Chanhassen, "the Cadillac of the 
dinner theaters," a four-theater 
complex just outside Minneapolis, 
specializes in musicals, our country's 
most distinctive contribution to 
drama. "Gary was largely respon¬ 
sible for its success," says Ballan¬ 
tyne. 

This combination of popular and 
literary in this pair of ATC pillars is 
just the right sort of thing for a 
regional theatre. Every classic pre¬ 
sented to a modern American audi¬ 
ence has its own problems of inter¬ 
pretation, and Ballantyne knows 
them all. 

In addition to ATC roles men¬ 
tioned earlier, he also was in "Uncle 
Vanya," but not reprising the title 
role; to me, his professor—in in¬ 
dulging and pitying himself—was 
not as obnoxious as he is supposed to 
be. In "Fool for Love," incidentally, 
that old man wasn’t Ted de Grazia, 
that was Ballantyne; but was the 
character real or was he a figment? 
"Custer" and "A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum" 
also featured him. Most of these 
plays are neither classical nor 
Broadway. 

But when it comes to Gisselman's 
modernism, doesn't Ballantyne's 
trained voice sound a little uncom¬ 
fortable with the Free Speech 
Movement lines, uncomfortable in the 
same way my Aunt Ednah gets when 
she hears them? I would suspect 
there is little rapport between them 
about this new upstart growth, this 
drama of social awareness, that has 
grafted itself onto the venerable 
American theater stock, and at ATC 
seems bent on becoming the whole 
plant. The Gee-whiz George Abbott 
American in Ballantyne is for soluble 
problems like pregnant girlfriends 
and mild improbabilities, not for 
inexplicable waitings and utter 
impossiblities. 

This month he'll appear in "The 
Matchmaker," the only play of this 
season of American Dreams with 
much good to say about our current 
way of life, a farce that pokes fun in 
a Washington Irving way. It is a rare 
play in combining the bounce of 
Broadway with the in-depth treat¬ 
ment of human life of the classics; it 
should be a good meeting ground for 
the artistic director and the senior 
statesman actor of ATC.G 

Kenneth Day is a Tucson free-lance 
writer and theater-lover. 


STEWART 



TITLE & TRUST 

of Tucson 



ST. PHILIP'S PLAZA 
4320 N. Campbell #238 
299-9678 
Cathy Eglin 



Kcnt.il apartment and patio homo communities 
in the historic HI IVosidio neighborhood. 



RENTAL APARTMENTS 
& PATIO HOMES 884-8282 



Times have changed, and so has get¬ 
ting your teeth fixed. In one or two 
visits, you can walk away with the 
kind of confident smile you deserve. 
Usually, no shots are required. New 
technology can close gaps, whiten 
teeth, and repair chips—all in min¬ 
imal time. Using space-age mate¬ 
rials, the quality of work can last 
many years. 

Come in and discuss your prob¬ 
lem. After all, smiling shouldn’t 
require an act of courage. Call (415) 
391-5250. 450 Sutter St, Suite 1814, 
San Francisco. 


Technology 
has something 
you can 
smile about. 


♦ Mark M c Mahon, DDS ♦ 


COSMETIC DENTISTRY 


5200 E. Farness 
Bldg. 900 Suite 901 
Tucson, Arizona 
Call 326-2000 
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UA Jazz Week 
Feb. 1-7 

A variety of local and 
national jazz greats will be 
performing—another 
offbeat bonus offered by 
this institution of higher 
education. Sponsored by 
the Arizona School of 
Music. 621-1655. 

From Rio 
Feb. 2 

UA Crowder Hall bounces 
with the Assad Brothers, a 
guitar-wielding duo 
performing Brazilian music 
at 8 p.m. 621-3065. 

UA Studio Theater 
Feb. 4-7 

“Life Class," by David 
Story was selected by 
students and is directed by 
graduate Don Luna. The 
play is set in a painting 
class (literally). The art 
teacher is falling apart, his 


wife has left, his job is 
shaky. To fulfill his own 
life, he manipulates others 
to become works of art. 
Translation: he's into 
playing the god game. You 
take it from there. Art Dept. 
Room 326. There’s a 
midnight show on the 6th. 

Tickets at Drama Box 

Office. They only seat 116, 
so tickets are going fast. 
621-1162. 

Campus Dance 
Feb. 5, 7 

Performance of works by 
UA dance faculty member 
John Wilson based on 
20th century artists. On the 
5th at 8 p.m., on the 7th at 
2 p.m. Ina Gittings Bldg. 

$4, students $2. Tickets at 
Dillards and UA Fine Arts. 
621-1162. 

Royal Chamber 
Feb. 6 

The Royal Swedish 
Chamber Orchestra 
performs at UA Centennial 
Hall at 8 p.m. Considered 
one of the finest 
orchestras in Europe, it 
consists primarily of young 
soloists. Its repertoire 
ranges from early baroque 
through 19th century—and 
works commissioned from 
contemporary composers. 
This is their second U.S. 


appearance. Tickets are 
$13, $11, $9 at Dillards and 
CH box office. 621 -3341. 

Hungarian Folk 
Feb. 7 

Folk music elevated to art 
by Sandor Timar, artistic 
director of the Hungarian 
State Folk Ensemble. 

Fancy footwork, serious 
gypsy costumes and 
authentic peasant singing 
and dancing highlight this 
aerobic workout at 1 p.m. 
in UA Centennial Hall. 
Tickets at Dillards or CH. 
621-3341. 

A Deadly Game 
Feb. 7-12 

The grand lady of the 
murder mystery, Agatha 
Christie, left a legacy of 
intrigue that doesn't stop in 
the play “Murder is 
Announced,” performed in 
the UA Senior Ballroom at 
8 p.m. 621-3546. 

“The Matchmaker’’ 

Feb. 7-Mar. 1 

ATC continues the 
American Dream series. 
Pulitzer Prize playwright 
Thorton Wilder's play “The 
Matchmaker" is a comedy 
of errors. Horace 
Vandergelder, a successful 
merchant, leaves his shop 
in the care of two inept 


apprentices while he 
romps off to New York to 
have a fling arranged by 
the local matchmaker, Dolly 
Levi. The apprentices 
decide they also want a 
night on the town, and run 
smack into their boss. The 
rest of the play is a tale of 
hide-and-seek filled with 
typical American 
complications and morals. 
The basis for “Hello, 

Dolly." TCC Little Theatre. 
622-2823. 

Philharmonia Premiere 
Feb. 8 

Enter the classical realm 
with a whole orchestra 
under age 26. The work of 
Tucson composer Richard 
Faith will be featured. John 
Dodson, conductor, 
begins with Dukas Fanfare 
from “La Perie” and ends 
with Brahms Serenade #1 
in D. 3 p.m. in UA Crowder 
Hall. $4, UA students free, 
this concert only. Tickets 
at the door and Jeff’s 
Classical Records. 323- 
6565. 

Toe Trip 
Feb. 10 

Cora Miller, creative dance 
specialist and teacher, 
performs with other 
dancers in a program titled 
"My Journey in Dance" at 


9:30 a.m. A good reason to 
get up. Unitarian 
Universalist Church. 4831 
E. 22nd. 748-1551. 


How I Got That Story’’ 
Through Feb. 15 

The Invisible Theatre 
presents this work by 
Amlin Gray. Set in Am-bo 
Land, a euphemism for 
Vietnam, this two-actor, 
multi-media crafted play is 
seen through the eyes of 
an idealistic young reporter 
who chronicles the horror 
of war. Twenty-one 
characters emerge from 
one actor—ranging from a 
Madame Nhu dictator-type 
to a smart-talking G.l. 
Premiered at the 
Milwaukee Repertory 
Theatre and winner of the 
Obie Award. 1400 N. First 
Ave. 882-9721. 

Biloxi Blues 
Feb. 16 

Continues the UA Artist 
Series. The adventures of 
Eugene Morris Jerome and 
his memories of Brighton 
Beach, Mississippi. It's 
1943 and the Depression is 
over. Eugene is 19 and off 
to fight the war, not just 
the one overseas but the 
sores of basic training, the 
swamps, insects and the 
theater of absurdity that 


passes for Army life. All 
this takes place while he is 
waking up to his own mind 
and his sexual growth in 
the Deep South. Winner of 
the Tony Award. $22, $19. 
$17. Centennial Hall at 8 
p.m. Tickets available at 
Dillards or CH. 621-3341. 

Friendly Notes 
Feb. 18 

The Alban Berg Quartet 
will be playing at UA 
Crowder Hall at 8 p m 
Sponsored by the Arizona 
Friends of Music, 
champions of good 
sounds. Adm. charge. 4 
5806. 

Bolshoi Visitor 
Feb. 20-21 

Ballet Arizona performs 
three original works a 
p.m. at TCC. For the J*® 
time, the Soviet Unio 
allowed a choregrap 
from the Bolshoi to 1 
an American ballet 
company. We got 
this time. Ticket in 
5022. 

Dinner Musical 
Feb. 20-Mar. 7 p0 r 

The Plaza Musical \V 
Theatre presents ^ 
New Moon.” a 

and adventurous^ 

starring Gay R**# 
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David Majoros. Beats 
eating dinner with your 
kids and MTV. Speedway 
and Campbell. Ticket info, 
327-7341. 

Ballet Folclorico 
Feb. 21 

Dedicated to the 
preservation of Mexican 
folklore, The Ballet 
Folclorico Nacional de 
Mexico is the Spanish 
version of classical ballet. 
They recently took first 
place at the El Corazon de 
Oro and spent an evening 
with Liberace on TV. 8 p.m 
in UA Centennial Hall. 
Tickets $14, $12, $11.621- 
3341. 

King David 
Feb. 21-23 

The Tucson Masterworks 
Chorale and the Southern 
Arizona Symphony 
Orchestra present Arthur 
Honegger's “King David." 
Info, call 886-6127. 

Wear Your Bow Tie 
Feb. 22 

The Green Valley 
Chordettes, a woman's 
barbershop chorus and 
their guest quartet, the 
Villagers from Chicago, will 
perform a chorus show at 
the West Center in Green 
Valley at 2 p.m. And you 
thought only men had the 
nerve to do this. Tickets at 
door. 625-7120. 

T.A.C.T. 

Feb. 22, 28; Mar. 1 

The Tucson Actors Civic 
Theatre performs “Don't 
Drink The Water" by 
Woody Allen. An American 
tourist and his family visit 
an Iron Curtain country, 
and get caught by the 
secret police while taking 
snapshots of a military site. 
They flee and take refuge 
in the American Embassy. 
Fast action, zany 
encounters and great one- 
liners by the guy who 
makes death almost seem 
appealing. Temple Emanu- 
El, 225 N. Country Club. 
Feb. 22 at 2:30 p.m.. Feb. 
28 at 8 p.m. and Mar. 1 at 
2:30 p.m. $5 admission. 
299-8101. 

“Cat On a Hot Tin Roof” 
Feb. 26-Mar. 8 

The trials and tribulations 
of life in a rich Southern 
family. The old patriarch is 
dying and his son and 
daughter-in-law have 
moved in. The three of 
them fight and drink a lot in 
between tawdry love 
problems. A great one by 
Tennessee Williams, 
master of emotional 
disaster. Directed by 
Walter Schoen. $8, UA 
students $3. Tickets at 
Dillards and UA Fine Arts 
Bldg. Call for times and 
locations. 621-1162. 

Ballet de France 
Feb. 28 


More from across the 
ocean. An elite corps of 
dancers, the Ballet de 
France presents, “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream" 
by Mendelssohn. Gray 
Veredon, an international 
choreographer, is the 
mastermind behind this 
leading French ballet 
ensemble. Performed at 
UA Centennial Hall. $13, 

$11. $9. Tickets at Dillards 
and CH box office. 621 - 
3341. 

All That Jazz 
Mar. 3 

The likes of Bessie Smith 
and Jelly Roll Morton are 
kept alive by the 
Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band at 8 p.m. at UA 
Centennial Hall, part of the 
UA Artist Series. They 
continue the tradition of 
New Orleans jazz—sweet 
and sad stuff from turn-of- 
the-century streets, 
saloons and riverboats. 

$13, $11, $9. Tickets at 
Dillards and CH box office. 
621-3341. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Through Mar. 7 

The theater that turns 
drama to comedy takes a 
swing at Daniel Boone, the 
man in the fuzzy cap. 
Nothing heavy, but always 
fun. The olio (singing after 
the play) is usually the best 
part. 7000 E. Tanque 
Verde Rd. 886-9428. 



Pedal Pushers 
Feb. 15 

The annual Valentine's 
mixed couple bicycling 
event. Sweat it out with 
your sweetheart in a 25- 
mile competition. If you’re 
by your lonesome, they'll 
let you ride the 10-mile 
course. Registration info. 
884-5564 (eve’s). 

Southern Arizona 
Road Runners 
Feb. 15 

They're sponsoring trail 
runs and this one is at 
Cowhead Saddle/Douglas 
Spring. And it’s long—16.8 
or 12 miles climbing from 
2,750 to 6,150 ft. Can you 
go the distance? 7 a.m. at 
east end of Speedway. For 
info, 748-0633 or 298- 
0792. 

League Action 
Feb. 5 

If this is the year you've 
vowed to start exercising, 
you can meet people and 
have fun doing it. Softball, 
baseball, and volleyball 


leagues are signing up for 
spring. Info, 900 S. 
Randolph or call 791 -4879. 



Arabian Workout 
Feb. 3-4 

The blood doesn't get 
bluer than in this first 
annual Arabian action 
horse show. Graceful 
steeds compete in cutting 
stock, working and 
western pleasure for 
$50,000 in prize money at 
8 a.m. Pima County 
Fairgrounds. This could be 
your next investment. 

Free. 326-1515. 

B-Ball 
Feb. 5 

The Wildcats play hard 
against Oregon at McKale 
Center, 7:35 p.m. Tickets 
are worth begging for. 621 - 
2411. 

Early Spring 
Feb. 6 

Baseball is back with the 
Wildcats playing Grand 
Canyon College at UA 
Sancet Field at 2:30 p.m. 
B.Y.O. hot dogs. Adm. 
fee. 621-2411. 

Register Early 
Feb. 7 

Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is accepting 
registration for booths for 
the Mar. 1 arts and crafts 
festival at Ft. Lowell Park. 

If you're hoarding your 
creations, here's your 
chance to profit from them. 
For further info, 791-5289. 

Tubac Art Festival 
Feb. 7-15 

Tubac's twenty-eighth 
annual arts and crafts 
festival—their happening 
of the year attracts 
resident and national 
artists. In addition to art, 
there are other homemade 
creations, trendy foods 
and entertainment. Times 
have changed, the roads 
are paved, but there's still 
plenty of old adobe. 1-398- 
2370 for directions. Don't 
miss the pig-out pancake 
breakfast sponsored by 
the Tubac Fire 
Department—call for 
details. 1-398-2255. 

High Tea 
Feb. 9-13 

This is steamy. High Tea 
will be served for anyone 
who wants to partake in 
this afternoon, 4 p.m., 
ritual—held in the comfy 
President's Lounge in the 
UA Student Union. A 
chance to meet those with 


influence? 621-3546. 

Pitching Shoes 
Feb. 9-15 

The Horseshoe Pitchers 
Association is sponsoring 
The Valley of The Sun 
competition at Reid Park. 
An essential art form for 
park junkies. You need 
good depth of field and 
control to heave these 
things. Registration, call 
296-5087. 

Moonlight Madness 
Feb. 12 

Fourth Avenue stays open 
past sundown with face 
painters, astrologers, 
mimes and tarot readers. 
Get the lowdown on your 
future from 7-10 p.m. 

Senior Sweethearts 
Feb. 13 

They've got the goods on 
romance; they've been at it 
for years. Valentine's Day 
dance for seniors (you 
decide if you fit) at Armory 
Park Center, 8 p.m. Live 
music for serious dancing. 
220 S. 5th Ave. Info, 791 - 
4865. 

Quilts 
Feb. 13-15 

You need the patience of a 
saint to create these 
things. The 9th annual quilt 
show and sale of Tucson 
Quilters Guild gives you 
the opportunity to 
purchase one-of-a-kind 
covers. If you fear the dog 
will chew it, hang it on a 
wall—they're beautiful. 
Included is a sales 
boutique, demonstrations 
and fashion show at the 
Tucson Woman's Club. 
6245 E. Bellevue. 296- 
2817. 


cancer. Start at El Presidio 
Park at 8:30 a.m. and hike 
up “A" Mountain for this 
good cause. Sponsored 
by the American Cancer 
Society. 790-2600. 

Nogales Festival 
Feb. 14 

A non-competitive and non¬ 
commercial arts festival will 
be held at the Pierson 
School Gymnasium in 
Nogales from 10a.m.-4 
p.m. This event includes 
hands-on workshops, 
performances and exhibits. 
Take the drive. 1-287- 
4741. 

Love-In 
Feb. 14 

Need some love and 
affection? You might find it 
during this Valentine's Day 
get-together for grown¬ 
ups at the Sports Legends 
Bar and Restaurant. You 


don't have to be an 
armchair jock to attend. 

931 E. Speedway. 791 - 
2295. 

Lovingly Spent 
Feb. 14 

Give your sweetheart 
something besides a 
caloric excursion to 
chocolate heaven on this 
day of hearts and flowers. 
Adventure into heart 
mandalas and stories 
about love in a Valentine 
workshop. Sound unusual? 
Find out how blind love is 
from 10a.m.-4 p.m., taught 
by Sherie Lewis, teacher 
and artist. Sponsored by 
Unity of Tucson. 3617 N. 
Camino Blanco Road. Pre¬ 
registration by Feb. 11. 
577-3300. 

Show of Arms 
Feb. 14-15 

Big boys and girls of the 


Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

1-Year Massage Therapy Training Program 
Open Forum Lectures Thursdays at 7 
Community Classes 
Massage Therapy by Appointment 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9-8, Sat 10-4 

639 N. 6th Avenue 
(Corner of 4th and 6th) 

882-0899 




“Can You afford to be Surprised about 
the Enforced Land-Use Regulations?” 


BUREAUCRATIC 

LIASION 

Rezoning 
Variances 
Conditional Uses 


REAL ESTATE 
* CONSULTANT 

Regional Analysis 
Site Analysis 
Conceptual Plans 


Climb to Conquer 
Feb. 14 

Put one foot in front of the 
other and walk to beat 


bruder 


Suite 208 

2777 N. Campbell Ave. 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 


PLANNING & EXPEDITING (602) 327 9419 



NOUVELLE AMERICAN CUISINE 
IN AN ELEGANT HISTORICAL SETTING 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE 
TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS 
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Heart disease, cancer, and diabetes 
account for more than 70% of all deaths. 

The University Physicians have prepared 
a chart showing the frequencies of 
preventive medical services which all 
adults should receive in order to 
minimize their health risks. 


Call or write for your FREE copy. 


The University Physicians 
MEDICAL OFFICE 

2028 East Prince Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 


the Chinese people 
today—highlights include 
the Great Wall, terra cotta 
figures at Xian, a visit to 
Inner Mongolia and a trip 
to Manchuria. Adm. 
charge. TCC. 327-7577. 

Pima Calls 
Feb. 16-22 

Different departments from 
Pima Community College 
will be at El Con with 
displays and entertainment 
to entice you into learning. 

An American Cabaret 
Feb. 21 

If you want ATC alive and 
kicking, spend your money 
on the cabaret and food to 
support our local theater 
company. You can hob¬ 
nob with important people 
and dress up for the 
cocktail party. 7 p.m. $75 


Wild West are buying, 
selling, trading and 
collecting guns. Enough 
weaponry to start a 
war—modern, antiques and 
military styles available 
with gun safety and 
education stressed. Food 
and drink available. Show 
starts at 8 a.m. Sponsored 
by the Arizona Arms 
Association. Part of the 
proceeds donated to 
charity. Adm. charge. Pima 
County Fairgrounds. 624- 
1013. 

Beyond the Wall 
Feb. 15 

Raphael Green of the 
World Geographic 
Society, Inc. is bringing 
the land and her people to 
the big screen in this 
Sunday forum at 7:30 p.m. 
A comphrehensive look at 
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per person. The Pavilion, 
Ventana Canyon Resort. 
Barbara Levy, 884-8210. 

Up and Away 
with Arthritis 
Feb. 21-22 

Eighty hot air balloons in 
technicolor fly the Tucson 
skies, including some odd 
and mysteriously shaped 
creations. One of the big 
fiestas of the year for 
balloon addicts. Fun to 
take pictures of, though 
you might get a stiff neck. 
Parking fee benefits the 
Arthritis Foundation. 
Midvale Park, 1-19 and 
Valencia at 5:30 a.m. (yes, 
you read that right). 578- 
3082. 

Classy People 
Feb. 22 

Chris Borden blends 


Vienna's past and present 
romanticism and brings it 
to the Sunday Forum, 
sponsored by the The 
World Geographic 
Society. The movers and 
shakers of 

Vienna—Charlemagne, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
Napoleon and musical 
geniuses who made the 
town come alive, all on 
screen. A cheap vacation. 
Adm. charge. TCC. 326- 
7577. 


For Ladies Only 

This won't be a secret for 
long, if we can help it. A 
confidential 24-hour 
hotline for women was 
started two months ago. 
Sponsored by Tucson 
Medical Center, a 
registered nurse is on call 
and will answer questions 
concerning women's 
health. But you won't be 
turned away if you're a 
man. They even mail 
resource info. Good deal. 
299-6626. 


Heal Yourself 
Through February 

Every Thursday at 7 p.m., 
the Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts will teach you 
everything you wanted to 
know about holistic 
healing, nutrition, Tai Chi, 
movement, wingsong—get 
your body connected to 
your head. 639 N. Sixth 
Ave. 882-0899. 


Save a Life 
Feb. 2-26 

The American Red Cross is 
teaching this class in 
advanced lifesaving. Water 
will never make you 
helpless again. Must be at 
least 15 years old. $15 fee. 
To register, 623-0541. 

Held at Catalina Pool, 
Dodge and Pima. For 
further info, 791-4245. 


Umpire's Clinic 
Feb. 4,12 

If you've dreamed of your 
shot at the big leagues, 


V00RLAS JOHNSON GROUP 


Public Relations 
Human Resources Training 
Speakers Bureau 
Convention Services 
Telemarketing 


TINAV00RLAS JOHNSON 

President 


6713 East Camino Principal 
Tucson, Arizona 85715 
(602) 722-5400 


here's your chance to 
control at least some of the 
local diamonds. Tucson 
Parks and Recreation 
sponsors a softball clinic 
that includes classroom, 
field mechanics, practice 
and a written exam. To 
become certified you must 
complete the sessions. 

Info, 791-4873. 


Wyoming Mammals 
Feb. 9 

What's big and roamin' 
around Wyomin'? Four 
legged creatures—Big 
Horn Sheep, Moose, 
Grizzlies, Mule Deer, Elk 
and Antelope. Peg Abbot, 
director of Audubon Camp, 
knows the ecology of 
these mammals and is here 
to tell you about it. Free. 

UA Harvill Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m. 


Green Valley Poetry 
Through Feb. 12 

“America: A Reading" 
continues every Thursday 
at 2 p.m. Gretchen 
Ronnow leads the 
discussion on some of 
America's modern power 
poets—Robert Frost, 
Wallace Stevens, Emily 
Dickinson and others. Dig 
out your Cliffs Notes. 
Green Valley Library. Call 
Roily Kent for info. 791 - 
4131. 


Stress of Success 
Feb. 18 

Robert Eliot and Layne 
Longfellow lecture on the 
Stress of Success: Is It 
Worth Dying For?” If you 
have to think twice about 
it, sign yourself up for this 
one. It's not cheap—$65 
individual, $55 
corporate—but neither is 
stress. Sponsored by the 
University of Phoenix and 
Cigna. Call 881-6512, ext. 
30 to register. 


Fiction and Food 
Feb. 21 

The Arizona Press Women 
are sponsoring a luncheon 
at Sanger Harris in El Con 
at 11:30 a.m. The Rev. 
Andrew Greeley, the 
author who caught flak 
from the church because 
his novels are frank, will 
speak. A UA Professor of 
Sociology, Greeley's 
books have gone off the 
national charts. Held in 
conjunction with Sanger 
Harris' annual 
Southwestern Authors 
Day—follows the luncheor 
'til 4 p.m. $15. Carol 
Sowell, Box 43924, 
Tucson 85733. 
Reservations accept # 3 
through Feb. 16. 


Pure Poetry 

Feb. 25 n the 

Heather McHugh's o n ^ 
soapbox reading P° e p1 
8 p.m. in the UAMcJ 1 
Languages Auditor^ 
Free. 
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More From 
the Fatherland 
Feb. 19 

They're certainly prolific 
filmakers. This one's back 
by popular demand. 
“Heidelberger Romanze" is 
the story of a German 
woman and an American 
student who fall for each 
other. They have 
problems. Have love 
troubles? Fall into 
someone else's for 100 
minutes. O.W. Fischer, 
Liselotte Pulver, Gardy 
Granass, Gunnar Moller. 
Free. 7:30 p.m. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium. 


ft ^*0 

Artist Ernie Cabat is at the Tucson Museum of Art. 


a 


Faculty Community 
Lecture Series 
March. 3 

Ellwood C. Parry, III, 
professor of art, talks 
about the “ravages of the 
axe, or progress vs. 
wilderness in 19th century 
American Art.” 7:30 p.m. in 
the UA Arizona Health 
Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, Room 2600. 
621-1856. 

The Soul of Syntax 
Mar. 6-8 

The fifth annual Poetry 
Festival gives praise to 
Ironwood, Tucson's 
internationally acclaimed 
magazine—the publication 
that poets aspire to. 
Readings, workshops, 
discussions and 
performances. This year 
hear Czeslaw Milosz, 
whose poems were nailed 
to the walls at the 
shipyards of Gdansk and 
united Solidarity workers, 
and former Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy, Linda Gregg, 
Michael Burkard, Hilda 
Morley, Michael Palmer 
and nationally known 
Tucson poet Steve Orlen. 
Read your own stuff 
too—open microphone 
allows you to get over the 
jitters of public speaking. 
We recommend. $8 
weekend pass; $4 a day. 
First come, first seated. 
TCC Little Theater. More 
info, write Tucson Poetry 
Festival, P.O. Box 44000, 
Tucson 85733. 



NATURE 


Aravaipa Canyon 

This canyon offers up tall 
cliffs and streams, and is a 


habitat for a large number 
of fish. The middle part of 
the canyon is owned by 
the BLM and you need a 
permit to enter (428-4040). 
Bundle up, bring a friend 
and get into the wilderness 
for a day. A.k.a. Arizona's 
miniature Grand Canyon. 
From Tucson, take U.S. 
Highway 89 north to State 
Route 77 at Oracle 
Junction; travel State 
Route 77 ten miles north of 
Mammoth; turn right (east) 
on the dirt road marked 
“Aravaipa Road," and drive 
eleven miles to the 
Defenders entrance at 
Wood Ranch. 

Muleshoe Ranch 
Preserve 

This 56,000 acre preserve, 
just north of Benson in the 
Galiuro Mountains, was 
purchased by the Nature 
Conservancy in 1982 to 
protect three desert 
streams and the fish that 
swim in them. It is the third 
largest Conservancy 
preserve in the U.S. During 
spring and fall there are 
camping trips, but you can 
visit anytime. Call prior to 
visit. 384-2626. 

Catalina State Park 

This is our backyard and 
it's worth spending some 
time in it. Ample picnic 
spots, hiking trails and 
thousands of green trees 
to stare at and touch. If 
you want to commune with 
nature, but don't feel like 
going great distances to 
do so, this place has your 
name on it. 

Elephant Head Road 
Feb. 7 

Travel the west and south 
face of the Santa Ritas. 

Get ready for a long day, 
but a relaxing one. Best if 
you bring binoculars to see 
80-100 types of birds. 

Lunch would be a good 
idea, too. Meet at 6:30 a.m. 
at the TAS office. 
Carpooling essential. Call 


to sign up, the trip is 
limited to 18 people. 323- 
9673. 




Etherton Gallery 
Through Feb. 28 

Black and white photos 
mounted on canvas and 
then painted, and b&w 
images directly 
handpainted by Holly 
Roberts of New Mexico. 
Great stuff. 424 E. Sixth 
St. Wed.-Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
Thurs. 12-7 p.m. 624-7370. 

Hilltop Gallery—Nogales 
Feb. 4-22 

An exhibit of Indian arts 
and crafts and work by 


Obsidian Gallery 
Feb. 14-Mar. 7 

A Valentine show devoted 
to the work of 
couples—Ruth and Walter 
Blumenau, Judy and Roger 
Carpenter, Charlotte 
Bender and Bob Hassan, 
Anne Mulford and Maurice 


HOW TO WIN THE BATTLE WITH 
- BILL COLLECTORS 

Tkif. io tho norcnn m/hn cii 





Dinnerware Gallery 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 

Frances Murray, recent 
NEA recipient, shows large 
(20"x24") photos of 
coupling nudes and David 


This book is for the person who sincerely 
wants to take care of their debts but may 
be in difficult financial situations. 


SAVE YOUR CREDIT RATING WITH THESE 
PROVEN TECHNIQUES. 

$9.45 (State sales tax included) 

Not avaliable in stores. Order yours now 

Mail to: Winning, P.O. Drawer BCD, 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 


German Film Series 
Feb. 5 

“Peppermint Frieden,” a 
German film with English 
subtitles. Six-year old 
Marianne moves with her 
family from Bohemia to the 
American zone at the war's 
end and tries to find 
answers about the Nazis in 
100 minutes of feisty 
filmmaking. Peter Fonda is 
in this. Free. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m. 

International Arts 
Society 

Feb. 6,13, 20, 27 

Feb. 6 presents 
Fassbinder's “The Third 
Generation.” Feb. 13 
shows Roberto Rossellini's 
“Paisan." Feb. 20, "Lolita," 
adapted by Nabokov from 
his novel about the little 
girl who brought Humbert 
Humbert down, and on 
Feb. 27, "A Man Escaped." 
For anyone who 
appreciates well directed 
and acted films. 5:15 and 
8:15 p.m. in the Modern 
Languages Auditorium. 
$1.50. 621-1836. 

Big Bad Cagney 
Feb. 9,10 

“Man of a Thousand 
Faces," the '50s classic 
that has Cagney playing 
Lon Chaney, Sr., and 
changing faces the way 
people change socks on 
the 9th at 5:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m. and the 10th at 
7:30 p.m. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium. 


TERRITORIAL 

TRENDS® 

Authentic Handcrafted 
Southwestern Furniture 

6536 E. Tanque Verde 
in La Plaza Shoppes 

(Behind Katherine & Co) 

• Handpainted Caoba furniture 

• Talavera pottery 

• Exceptional Navajo & Zapatec Rugs 

• Candle chandeliers & wall sconces 

• Complete design services by Town and 
Country Interiors 

Mon - Sat. 

9:30 -5:00 

721-1823 HABERSHAM PLANTATION 


YOUR SECOND 
CHANCE TO 
MAKE A 
FIRST 
IMPRESSION 

Eliminates Lines, Wrinkles 
Blemishes and Spots with the 
Non-Surgical Process 

Arizona Center for 
Exodermology's 
process. 

Exodermology is 
performed ONLY by 
LICENSED 
PHYSICIANS. It is a 
safe, reliable and 
effective method which 
can remove up to 
twenty years from your 
appearance without 
surgery. There is no 
charge for consulta- BEFORE 

tion because a 
personal interview is 
necessary to deter¬ 
mine if our process 
can produce the 
desired results. We 
have unretouched 
photographs and will 
supply references. 

Call today - This can 
be the key to enhance 
every aspect of your 
8 DAYS LATER life 

"paced 

Arizona Center for 
Exodermology 


And Facial Rejuvenation 


Plaza Palomino 
2990 N. Swan Rd., 
Suite 227 
602-323-3393 


Phoenix 

602-978-2012 
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Grossman, Betty and Joe 
Harris, Neely and George 
Tomkins, Cynthia Miller 
and Charles Alexander. A 
lot of artists here. Media 
range from jewelry to 
sculptured vessels; 
something for everyone. 
Reception Mar. 7, 6-8 p.m. 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 
90. Mon-Sat. 10-5:30. 577- 
3598. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, 
Ltd. 

Feb. 14-Mar.14 

Barbara Smith's work in 
watercolor, acrylic and 
mixed media focuses on 


the shapes, colors and 
rhythms of nature. St. 
Philip’s Plaza. River and 
Campbell, Suite 64. Tues.- 
Sat. 11-6 p.m. 299-6998. 

Old Town Gallery of 
Contemporary Art 
Feb. 7-Feb. 22 

Beth Ames Swartz's color 
and form provoke moods 
in energetic canvases and 
works on paper. 240 N. 
Court Ave. Tues.-Sat 10-5 
p.m. 884-7379. 

Pima Community 
College 

Through Feb. 20 


Michael Lee presents 
modeled plaster, Dean 
Narcho exhibits large and 
colorful canvases, John 
Rhodes shows wood 
sculpture. West Campus. 
2202 W. Anklam. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9-5 p.m. Fri. 9-4 
p.m. 884-6973. 

Rivas Bahti Gallery 
Through Feb. 7 

R.C. Allen, former 
Tucsonan who moved 
Back East, is exhibiting 
collage, including 
commercial illustration, 
reproductions and foliage 
in his work. 450 W. Paseo 


STEVENSON, JONES, IMIG & HOLMAAS, P.C. 

Certified Public Accountants 


6400 East El Dorado Circle 
Tucson, Az 85715 

(602) 886-5495 



J Rpns{ad\ Company, Inc. 

POWER EQUIPMENT 
IN A CLASS ALL ITS OWN 

WINDMILLS - PUMPS -SOLAR 

U Ronstadt/Wise Pump Company 

SALES— PARTS - SERVICE & CONI RACTINC 

(602) 795cm _ 

4750 F ~Spp.p.dwav Blvd. Tucson, Arizona 85712 


— WHIZ KIDS — 

BOOKS & TOYS 

BIRTHDAY PARTY SEASON IS HERE! 

With our Excellent Selection of Good Books and 
Stimulating Playthings , Friendly Service and Free 
Gift Wrap, Whiz Kids is your... 

ONE STOP BIRTHDAY SHOP 

Present this ad tor 10% off your next purchase during February. 



Redondo (2 blks. west of 
TMA). Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 628-7029. 

Progressive Designs 

Currently displaying the 
contemporary paintings of 
local artists Dean 
Hansford, Lisa Sheldon, 
Christopher Andrews. 
Hand-made papier-mache 
animals by Sermel of 
Tonala, Jalisco, Mexico. 

2525 N. Campbell Ave. 

Mon.-Sat. 10:30-5:30 p.m. 
323-7652. 

Sanders Galleries 
Feb. 1-28 

Jerry Becker's new 
watercolors on rice paper 
reflect the floral life of the 
Southwest. Buck McCain 
paints the Southwest 
impressionistically. La 
Paloma. 577-5820. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Jim 
Norton exhibits Western 
oil paintings and Russell 
Bowers shows bronzes of 
the Tarahumara Indians 
and watercolors of their 
life. 6420 N. Campbell. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5p.m. 
299-1763. 

Tucson Pima Arts 
Council 

Through Mar. 6 

The official arts 
development agency of 
our town is showing 
unique toned photos by 
Harold Jones, abstract 
water media compositions 
by Monica Jost, pastel 
landscapes by Philip D. 
Melton and mixed media 
collages by Nancy Wilkoff. 
120 W. Broadway, Suite 
198. Mon.-Fri. 8-5 p.m. 624- 
0595. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Mar. 15 

The Stonewall Foundation 
Series continues showing 
Tucsonan Lynn Taber- 
Borcherdt's fairy tale 
theme paintings, using the 
medieval technique of gold 
leafing with alkyd paints. 

140 N. Main Ave. Tues. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Wed.-Sat.10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun.1-5 p.m. 
624-2333. 

Through Mar. 15 

Serious folk art by the 
ones who lived through 
the Revolution and World 
War I, including textiles, 
needle work, painting and 
sculpture. There's also a 
book of the exhibit put out 
by Hudson Hills Press to 
remind you that you went 
to an art show. Part of a 4- 
museum tour sponsored 
by IBM. 

Through Mar. 15 

Tucson's transplanted New 
Yorkers, Erni and Rose 
Cabat, are taking over the 
Upper Gallery in a 
retrospective of their 
careers (he's a painter, 
she's a ceramist). 

UA Center for Creative 


Photography 
Through Feb. 24 

Kenneth Shorr, UA art 
dept, faculty member, 
shows mixed media and 
painted photos in a show 
that's on the edge. 843 E. 
University. 621-7968. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through Feb. 7 

Hand-painted b&w photos 
and color images by 
Barbara Zusman. Most of 
her work was destroyed in 
a fire, but she's back on 
the job with a zany point of 
view. UA Student Union. 
Regular building hours. 621 
3546. 


3617 North Camino 
Blanco. 577-3300 624 
9124. 



Our reviewers: 
Desert Rat, Country, 
Cholesterol Kid, 
Nick & Nora 


UA Joseph Gross 
Gallery 

Feb. 17-Mar. 13 

Twisted metal and steel, 
commonly known as 
sculpture, by Rico 
Eastman. Art Bldg. Mon.- 
Fri. 10a.m.-4 p.m. 621- 
7570. 

UA Museum of Art 
Through Feb. 17 

It's a well-kept secret that 
the UA has one of the best 
art collections in the 
country. They're coming 
out of the closet in this 
portrait show including 
paintings, drawings, prints 
and sculpture by heavy 
hitters—Matisse, Bacon, 
Dali and others. Speedway 
and Olive. 621-7567. 

Feb. 9-Mar. 1 

The recent work of Chuck 
Hitner, member of UA art 
faculty, is on view. 
Paintings, drawings and 
constructions with a 
political and satirical slant. 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
Feb. 18-Mar. 17 

Jim Klukkert exhibits 
photographs. Third floor, 

UA Student Union. Regular 
building hours. 621-3546. 

UA Union Gallery 
Feb. 9-13 

The Student Union 
Activities Board presents 
an international forum on 
the British Isles. Main 
Floor. Mon.-Fri. 10a.m.-4 
p.m. Sun. 11a.m.-3 p.m 
621-3546. 

Feb. 16-20 

A celebration of black 
culture week spotlighting 
black women: achievement 
against odds presents 
itself in a poster exhibition 
from the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 13 

Competitive, juried among 
students. These are the 
students that know how to 
get past the art 
bureaucracy. A variety of 
media will be on exhibit. 
Don't miss. 

Unity Gallery 
Through February 

Works by artist T.A. Griffin. 


Blue Willow 
2616 N. Campbell 

If this place adds more 
cards, posters and other 
clever things, it will 
eventually resemble a 
trendy department store. 
But for now, it's a 
combination light-fare 
spot, dessert shop and 
place to talk. Always in 
step with the current food 
rages, they serve 
enormous omelettes, 
loaded with chicken and 
spinach or your choice of 
stuffings, served with 
home fries and different 
breads. Lunches are 
sandwiches—the variety 
out of the health food 
school—and other hot 
items like quiche and 
vegetarian lasagna. The 
food is consistently good 
but the service is 
sometimes slow because 
they're always jammed. 
They serve great desserts, 
with a rotating special 
chocolate of the day. Their 
poppyseed cake is placed 
before you with generous 
amounts of real cream 
Warning: everything but 
dessert comes with 
sprouts. Located in a 
refurbished old home with 
wood floors, the decor is 
simple and the quarters 
close. This is the place 
where you run into your ex- 
husband and friends you 
haven't seen in years. A 
favorite for those with 
disposable income. They 
have one of the largest 
upscale card and poster 
selections in town as well 
as funny cups, handmade 
jewelry, calendars and 
even a gourmet bake sn P 
Wheelchair access 
Moderate prices. Mon.- • 

7 a.m.-12a.m., weekends? 
a.m.-12 a.m. 795-8736 

Philly’s Finest 
942 E. University 

Part of a local franchise, 
they are best known to 
their thinly sliced ribe> c 
steak sandwiches ^ 
smothered in cheese ’ 
onions. Anyone f rCfT1 ^ 
East who has miss* 3 

stomach-stuffers w' 

happy to know that"7 a( i 


arcs in tn\A/n 
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Phantom Opera 

Tucson's isolation from hipness spawns a 
strong new album. 


By Gregory McNamee 


I f America's bowling-shoe manu¬ 
facturers ever decided to field a 
rock ’n’ roll band, in the manner 
of the beer and men’s perfume giants, 
they’d sign Tucson’s Phantom Limbs 
in a flash. 

It's not that the Limbs are great 
devotees of the nation’s favorite 
drink-and-drive sport. But while the 
rest of America's budding rock stars 
are retrograding straight into New 
York Dolls-shaded glitter or Byrds- 
induced buckskin, the Phantom 
Limbs' sole nod to the tyranny of 
fashion rests in front man Jefferson 
Keenan's addiction to his various 
pairs of green on red bowling shoes, 
liberated from Tucson's fastest lanes. 

Keenan, to all appearances, 
wouldn't feel quite right without 
those charmed shoes. Not that he 
feels square with the world under 
the best of circumstances, judging by 
the latest installment in the 
Phantom Limbs' dark picture of life’s 
odd situations, 'Train of Thought" 
(CD Presents, $7.99). 

The ten-song disc continues the 
murkily cheerless tone the band 
established with its 1983 debut 
album "Romance" (Modern Masters, 
$7.99), and while Keenan and 
company seem to have brightened a 
bit in the intervening years, their 
trademark morbidity runs strong 
throughout the new record, as some of 
the titles—"Saw the Woman in 
Half," "Dissipation"—suggest. 

"Train of Thought" leads with 
"Suzanne Valadon," a loopy country- 
and-Western hybrid that sounds 
something like the Everly Brothers 
on a double ration of mescal, and rolls 
into a string of tunes that subver- 
sively recall a jukebox full of 
standards: "Handful of These" plays 



on a cliched cowboy melody, double 
time, and reports on the ever-popular 
1-10 hotel-strip barbituate checkout 
("the last feeling she could put a 
name on/was the anticipation of the 
grave"); "Formaldehyde" trashes 
every Hugo Montenegro song ever 
written; and the final cut, "Con¬ 
tinental Drift," burns off a weird 
little variation of the surf classic 
"Wipe Out" to comic effect. 

The record is saturated with 
Keenan's bookish vision of our 
nightmarish world, illustrating the 
Limbman’s literary ambitions as a 
songwriter—in his words, "a real 
pretentious thing for a rock 'n' roll 
band to do." The lyrics are often lost 
in occasionally muddy production, 
however, so that the band's newly 
confident playing, and especially 
Howie Salmon's manic drumming, 
takes center stage. 

Although "Train of Thought" 
has been earning mid-rotation 
airplay onlv on radio stations far 
from their home base, especially 
Phoenix's KEYK and college stations 
in the Bay Area, the Phantom Limbs 
intend to remain a Tucson concern. 
(Keenan, for the record, names the 
greatest songs ever written about the 
desert as Eddie Arnold's "Cattle 
Call," the Sons of the Pioneers' 
"Water," and the Meat Puppets' 
"Plateau.") "The best thing about 
being here," Keenan observes, "is the 
isolation. It allows you to develop 
your own style away from the 
officially ordained centers of hip¬ 
ness." 

With those magical bowling 
shoes and a strong new album, the 
Limbs' isolationist credo seems to be 
serving them and Tucson audiences 
just fine. □ 

Gregory McNamee is editor-in-chief of 
the University of Arizona Press. 








Ring in the New Era- 
Join KXCI's 220 Club! 

—220 Members, giving $220 each— 

# Join the Special Renovation Celebration at 220 South Fotrth Avenue. 

# Receive a signed and numbered, limited-edition commemorative serigraph of 

the building, as our way of saying Thank You. #And blush at the sight of your 
name engraved on a plaque in the beautiful tum-of-the^entury entryway, there 
for all posterity. (If you have not received an invitation, please call KXCI 

at 623-1000 and ask for one.) 



Launch Community Radio into a Whole New 





Louis Carlos Bernal - “La Reiria de mi Vida” 


Marietta Bernstorff 

Art Dealer 

Specializing in Hispanic Art 
USA - Mexico 


Art Network 
Hotel Congress 
06 N. 5th Avenue 
624-7005 
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Sometimes a Change in Schools 
Makes a Difference... 


Not always, of course, because when 
your child's present school doesn't seem 
to be working for him or her, you may not 
have tried hard enough to work things 
out there. But sometimes a change in 
setting really does make an important 
difference—in motivation, in intellectual 
challenge and stimulation, in sense of 
purpose. If you believe that such a 
change of schools might be a good idea 
for your child, call our admissions office 
this week or next to discuss the 
possibility. Green Fields—Arizona's only 


Exemplary Status Award private high 
school—has a limited number of spaces 
available for mid-year admission at some 
grade levels. 

Grades 4-12 

COEDUCATIONAL, COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Mr. Phineas Anderson, Headmaster 

297-2288 

6000 N. Camino De La Tierra 

Green Fields 

('ountrv Day School 










gifts 
books 
maps 
backpacks 
x-c ski gear 
rock climbing 
footwear 
apparel 
sleeping bags 
accessories 
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WHERE TO HOWL 


CELEBRATE NATURE 

3655 N. Oracle 990 E. University 4044 o ^ c S P c e c e ( dway 
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888-6007 


792-0562 


325-1554 
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ETHERTON GALLERY 

Holly Roberts 
Jan. 14 — Feb. 28 

Liisa Phillips 
Mar. 4 — Apr. 11 

5th Anniversary 
Show and Auction 
Apr. 15 — May 30 


424 East 6th Street 


Italian roll with fried 
onions, pickles, tomatoes 
and hot peppers, they 
taste so good you want to 
eat more than one even 
though your eyes are 
bulging. Average cost: 
about $3.50, depending on 
the version. They also 
have hoagies, salad 
platters, hot dogs, deli 
items, side orders and full 
breakfasts. They do not 
have french fries (for 
anyone who can’t eat 
somewhere without them). 
There is nothing special 
about the atmosphere; 
simple booths line the 
back. Counter service and 
they call your name out 
when your order is ready. 
Often a wait. There is a 
downtown and east 
location (the original 
Philly’s, with a large TV 
screen and lots of sports 
paraphernalia lining the 
walls) that serve 
Philadelphia's original 
Tasty Cakes, sugary 
cousins of Twinkies but 
much, much better. 
Unfortunately, the 
university location doesn't. 
Perhaps we can convince 
them. They cater to 
parties. Mon.-Thur. 7 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Fri. 7 a.m.-IO p.m. 
Sat.and Sun. 11 a.m.-IO 
p.m. 293-1776.—C. 

Janos 
150 N. Main 

Somehow, Janos has 
managed to recreate the 
leisurely grace of El 
Presidio as it must have 
been more than a century 
ago and slide in upscale 
’80s flavors without 
treading on sensibilities. In 
fact, the result is elegance 
in a laid-back Tucson way. 
Set in a restored territorial 
from the 1850s on the 
Tucson Museum of Art 
grounds, diners overlook 
the museum terrace and 
can linger in serenity 
without the normal 
reminders of why 
civilization created the to- 
go industry. The food is 
creative and excellent and 
expensive. Lunch for two, 
without drinks, ran $35 
with tip. Dinner may set 
you back twice that much. 
But the bread before the 
meal alone is worth the 
trip. The fare is continental, 
with Sonoran touches. For 
instance, the soup wasn't 
cream of something, it was 
chili and squash. They mix 
in mesquite-smoked bacon 
and salsa with the tortellini 
and poached oysters. 

They break out more veal, 
beef, lobster and oysters 
in delicious ways at dinner. 
At lunch, the grilled shrimp 
and smoked duckling on 
stir-fried bok choy not only 
tasted exquisite, the 
arrangement was almost 
too beautiful and color- 
coordinated to eat. Ditto 
for the braised spirals of 
chicken stuffed with 


proscuitto and Roquefort, 
served with bright pasta. 
The desserts are richer 
than the diners, and if you 
politely can't finish the 
outrageous chocolate- 
bourbon mousse, they 
send it home with you 
wrapped in a foil swan. 

Don't miss the bar, a Rory 
McCarthy creation. The 
waitresses hover, but don't 
take themselves too 
seriously. This is a place to 
be nice to yourself. A.E., 
M.C., Visa. 884- 
9426.—C.K. 

Cafe Jerusalem 
1738 E. Speedway 

Located in the 
Speedway/Campbell 
shopping center, this 
Middle Eastern restaurant 
is run by Mr. Saad, owner, 
cook and waiter. Excellent 
falafel, rolled in pita bread 
and easy to manage 
without disgracing 
yourself, and a variety of 
vegetarian, lamb and 
chicken dishes. The 
portions are decent, the 
food not only excellent but 
healthy too. The service is 
good, but they cook to 
order so don't be in a rush. 
While you wait you can 
stare at an aquarium 
stocked with colorful fish. 
Great place to meet 
foreign exchange 
students. There's a box of 
Kleenex on every table. 

You figure it out. Small 
market section with 
specialty foods. The most 
expensive meal is $4.75. 
Limited wheelchair access. 
Lunch and dinner. 323- 
2010.—C. 

Hungry Fox 
4637 East Broadway 

This place has the dignity 
of an authentic diner, 
minus railway car and night 
hours. But it does have 
daily rotating specials 
(meat loaf, pot roast, 
chicken a la king served 
with vegetable, potatoes 
and soup or salad). 
Comfortable orange and 
yellow booths, and a 
1950s decor; waitresses 
from the same era. Top 
quality burgers, ground 
chuck. The place for 
anyone who still hungers 
for meat and potatoes. 
Breakfasts from $2, 
lunches from $ 3 . 
Wheelchair access. Non¬ 
smoking section. Open 6 
a m., 6:30 weekends. 
Breakfast and lunch 326- 
2835.—C. 

Bentley’s House of 
Coffee and Tea 

1730 E. Speedway 
Great place to study 
liberals. Small coffee 
house with a Mother Earth 
attitude serving healthy 
food (spinach pie, cheese 
puffs, stuffed croissants, 
soups and salads). Good 
stuff, reasonably priced 
with outstanding desserts 


But the quarters are 
cramped, often smoky, ana 
there’s almost always a 
wait to sit down. Live 
music, mostly folk. If you're 
bored, they have a great 
bulletin board that will tell 
you things about this town 
you couldn't dream up. 
Average meal $3.50. 
Limited wheelchair access. 
Nonsmoking section. 7 
a.m.-l a.m. weekdays, 3 
a.m. weekends. 795- 
0338.—C.K. 

Blue Sahuaro 
Steakhouse 
3412 N. Dodge 

Before sprouts, there was 
the Blue Saguaro, where a 
rare steak is still walking 
and they won't take 
responsibilty for anything 
ordered well-done. Even 
the frog legs might come 
with a mess of ranch 
beans. The food is honest, 
the beef is U.S.D.A. 
choice, the atmosphere 
hometown, and the 
waitress won't ask you 
your sign. But she might 
call you honey and tell you 
about her grandkids. 
Average dinner about $8. 
children's menu. Full bar. 
Wheelchair access. 
Nonsmoking section. MC. 
Visa. Dinner only. Closed 
Mon. 326-8874.—C.K. 

Bob Dobbs' Bar and 
Grill 

2501 E. Sixth St. 

This place is not just a bar 
for rugby and lacrosse 
players. They serve up 
some of the best burgers 
and onion rings in town. If 
you’re in the mood for 
meat with actual spices, 
you must masticate one of 
these morsels. The onion 
rings will coat your sto¬ 
mach for days. Of course, 
they also serve french fries 
and pitchers of beer. We 
are talking bonafide Ameri¬ 
can chow and if you've 
only stopped by here to 
quench your thirst, next 
time eat. Circular full bar 
Moderate prices. Wheel¬ 
chair Access. Daily 11 a m ‘ 
1 p.m. 325-3767—C. 

Oasis Cafe 
1906 E. Prince 

This little spot is the break- 
fast-and-lunch branch of 
the Oasis Restaurant ne*- 
door, which serves Middle 
Eastern fare afternoons 
and evenings. The cafe^ 
morning menu is all- 
American cholesterol an 
carbs. The best bargain is 
the morning special: Twc 
eggs, potatoes and toas 
for 99 cents. The egg s ; 
done right: the potato 0 ^ 
are freshly cooked. skit * 
on homefries. crisp an 
virtually greaseless L 1 
there are blueberry 
pancakes, stuffed witn 
fruit. A short stack is 
generous enough f° r r 
anyone who does 1*9 
work than a lumberja 
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SHOPPING 


Confessions of a Rag Freak 


L/sec/ clothes aren't just for beggars anymore. 


I buy clothes because it's mindless 
exercise. In the beginning, I sought 
out thrift stores and I’ve never 
changed. I haven't bought anything 
new in ten years (except underwear) 
and since shopping is my disease, 1 
have to haunt the "recycled" ware¬ 
houses of fashion. 

It's a jungle out there, and here 
are some tips. These stores accept 
your clothes in return for cash or 
trade. When you've decided to shed 
your old image, they are ready to 
pay you for it. If you've gained or lost 
weight, they won't notice or care. 
They'll just take your clothes. And if 
you need to get out of town fast, you 
can throw out your whole wardrobe 
and finance your trip. Seller tips: if 
you take your things in once and they 
don't want them, don't be discour¬ 
aged. Keep taking them back, but 
make sure you find a different buyer. 
I've met with success playing the 
game this way. 

As for buying, you can get out for 
as little as fifty cents, or spend your 
entire paycheck. Happy hunting. 

Aaardvark's 

Romp through racks of clothing that 
span five decades of fashion trends. 
This place is stuffed to the rafters 
with neon shirts, Bogart oversized 
raincoats, kimonos and weird sun¬ 
glasses. If those styles don t click 
with your image, there are jeans, 
feather boas and fatigues to combat 
long days at school. Male and female 
mannequins placed throughout the 
store stare each other down in a 
fashion war. Male aficionados of 
thrifting finally have a store that 
sells clothing geared toward them. 
Part of a chain out of California. Gas 
masks for sale in case 1968 returns. 
No trades. Visa/MC. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 
1072 N. Warren. 323-9010. 

Loose Change 

Tons of clothing crammed in an area 
the size of the average bedroom. 
New wave fashion twitches next to 
old jeans, oversized coats, pajamas, 
skirts, shoes, dresses and Elvis 
Costello jackets. In between the finds 
lurks serious schlock, but don't let 
that stop you from fondling these 
rags. Special section for vintage 
junkies—you'd better be devoted (or 
very tall) since these '30s, '40s and 
'50s relics are spaced from floor to 


Lauren Pace - Owner of "Hand-Me-Ups” 


ceiling and you'll need muscle. 
Clothing prices dependent on quality 
and hipness. You can leave here 
cheap and look like your favorite 
decade. Operates on a trade basis; 
pays 50% of what they sell your stuff 
for; if applied toward trade you get 
60%. 417 N. Fourth Ave. 622-5579. 

Bargain Cottage Clothing 

Grandmother’s attic, summer camp 
leftovers and the smell of mothballs 
drift through this place. This is the 
way thrift shops were before rags 
became hip—shopped by those who 
lacked the money to buy anything 
new. You'll need patience and 
strength to push through aisles of 
rejects to find the treasures you seek. 
You stand a chance of finding 
clothing here that might start a 
fashion revolution. Be quick—the 
punks have discovered this store. 
Sold on consignment only, and you 
must make an appointment in ad¬ 
vance. They'll hold consignments for 
2-3 months. They keep what doesn't 
sell. 4460 E. Pima. Mon.-Sat. 9:30- 
4:30. 326-771. 

Hand-Me-Ups 

The Wizard of Oz of the recycled 
trade. If you don’t have a fantasy, 
they will give you one. Not an inch 
of space to spare between the stiletto 
heels, silver glitter dresses, velvet 
jackets, and black evening gowns. One 
mannequin sports a gold lame evening 
dress while others wear bizarre 
costumes only royalty could dream 
up. You can walk out of here looking 
like Cyndi Lauper or Elvira, take 
your pick. The walls are dripping 
with costume jewelry and you expect 
the owner to read your tarot cards. 


They specialize in vintage clothing, 
truckloads of costumes and more ac¬ 
cessories than your aunt with a bee¬ 
hive and hairspray ever bagged at 
Woolworths. Beyond fun and close to 
flaming avant-garde. There is an 
"ultimate junk room" for hardcore 
players. They take trade and pay 
between one-third and one-half of 
what they sell it for. Never opens 
early. 1917 E. Grant. 325-0336. 

Buffalo Exchange 

The prosperity of the Reagan admini¬ 
stration has led to recycled clothing 
chains, and this one is the Blooming- 
dale’s of the fashion set. The ori¬ 
ginal high-end thrift shop opened in 
1973 when rag stores were just 
that—not clothing discos. They now 
have two stores in Tucson, one in 
Berkeley and one in San Francisco. 
There are always buyers on duty, 
waiting to touch and chew your 
fabric to see if it passes muster. If it’s 
"Guess," they'll buy it. Forget about 
"Chic" jeans. They're not. Organized 
and spacious, and the employees look 
like they're modeling off the racks. 
Specializing in "now"—jeans, over¬ 
sized T-shirts, oversized blouses, 
spandex, new wave/punk articles, 
leather, shoes and class. The prices 
are still cheap, though they've 
escalated. Walk out of here looking 
like Cher or Madonna or Bowie into a 
parking lot that boasts Mercedes and 
motorcycles. The East Side store is 
smaller, but operates on the same 
system, though they lean more to 
conservative. On trade basis: you get 
45% in cash of what they sell your 
stuff for, or 60% in trade. 803 E. 
Helen. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. Sun. 12-5. 884- 
9978. 6538 E. Tanque Verde (same 


hours). 885-8392. 

Kanella's Now and Then Clothing 

Newer to the avenue than other 
recycled warehouses, this one has 
flair—and shoes, lots of shoes with 
pointy toes in funny feeling fabrics 
and odd colors. Looking for stacked 
heels? This is your place. The great 
big mirror is nice for modeling your 
choices. Looking for poodle skirts or 
crinoline dresses? You'll find them 
flaring from a circular rack, crammed 
together. A '50s fabric show, they 
have everything your mother had 
and stuff she imagined she wanted: 
soft angora and wool sweaters, funky 
blouses, an extensive collection of 
costume jewelry and an extensive 
array of long-sleeve and short-sleeve 
shirts. Hawaiian shirts, too. Feath¬ 
ers and hats hang from all corners, 
taking the place where cobwebs 
usually nest. Garments are here to be 
touched. Moderate prices. Sometimes 
they take trade, depending on the 
offerings. Take your time here, you’ll 
find something you love. Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-6 p.m. 628 N. Fourth Ave. 884- 
0022. 

How Sweet It Was 

Tucson's most famous vintage cloth¬ 
ing store and for good reason. It’s 
small, separated into two rooms and 
a crawlspace. You'll find soft bath¬ 
robes from fabrics they stopped 
making years ago, lingerie, sweaters 
with Christmas trees and flared 
skirts, all ready to take you back to 
the drive-in. Racks of jeans that 
people have really worn; '40s and 
'50s pointy, spiked-heeled shoes, 
and a variety of cowboy boots thrown 
in for Southwest flavor. The best 
selection of women's coats I’ve seen; I 
couldn't help but buy one in long green 
suede for $8.75. But they don’t limit 
themselves to just old stuff. There are 
great selections of black wear, 
"Miami Vice" jackets, more pea- 
coats than the Navy has, trousers, 
wool and cotton overcoats. They run 
the fashion gamut: feminine, macho, 
androgynous. There isn't much they 
don't have—from 1900 into the '80s. 
In business more than twelve years, 
they must be doing something right. 
Prices are inconsistent, but that's all 
part of the fun. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. 623-9854 □ 

—Laura Greenberg. 
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Hoot Gibson’s Catering Emporium • 577-2444 



February 
share a very 

special pizza 


with 

a special friend 




-1 

Off any 
1-item pizza! 


$1 00 off any 16” 1-item 
or more pizza. 

One coupon per pizza 
Expires: 2/28/87 

Fast, Free Delivery^ 


L. 


NOT VALID WITH ANY 
OTHER COUPON OR OFFER 


CM 2/1 I 


WHERE TO HOWL 


The place is quiet, a plus if 
you want a concentrated 
dose of newsprint with 
your morning coffee. 
Average meal $1-$3. Mon.- 
Sat. 8-2. 325-1677.—N&N. 

Tokyo Restaurant & 

Sushi Bar 

5802 E. 22nd Street 

Tempura, sushi and all the 
yuppie delights in a former 
fish and chips joint run by 
Eugene Sanchez, a man 
born in Cuidad Juarez. 

Food matches pricier fare 
on the West Coast. 

Features the usual gang of 
Japanese sushi chefs 
imported from Los Angeles 
and fresh fish flown in 
several times a week. 

Gene, a man for all sea¬ 
sons, is married to a 
Japanese woman he met 
during his 23 years in U.S. 
Air Force. The crowd is an 
original mixture of military 
from the base, UA raw fish 
freaks and gourmets from 
the Foothills. Two tatami 
mat rooms for the dedi¬ 
cated. Beer,wine. Wheel¬ 
chair access. Lunch and 
dinner, closed Mondays. 
Visa, MC, DC. 745-3692. 

—D.R. 

Cazadores Mexican 
Broiler 

248 E. 22nd Street 

Broiled thin steaks 
highlight a full Mexican 
menu. A tiled, no-nonsense 
room with bargain prices— 
$5 covers almost every¬ 
thing on the menu. The 
lunch spot for downtown 
Mexican power brokers. 

The soups are especially 
recommended, with posole 
a menu regular. Perhaps 
the only Mexican restau¬ 
rant in town with a salsa 
based on Philadelphia 
cream cheese. A take-out 
deli next to the dining 
room, and in back the La 
Suprema tortilla factory. A 
great Sunday lunch spot 
for a bowl of menudo to 
banish the dregs of 
Saturday night. Limited 
wheelchair access. Beer 
and wine. Visa, AE, MC. 11 
a.m. daily. 622-9741.—D.R. 

Cow Palace 
Tubac (Arivaca 
Junction) 

Where Green Valley 
people chow down. Bar 
decked out with auto¬ 
graphed photos of movie 
stars. Steaks, chicken and 
a big hamburger. On Friday 
and Saturday nights, sing 
along with Vi, a chanteuse 
of much experience who 
belts out the hits of the last 
eight decades. The house 
prides itself on a monster 
margarita. Forty years of 
booze, beef and good 
vibes. 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. (bar 
open til 1 a.m.) daily. Visa 
MC. 1-398-2201.—D.R. 

Coco's Bakery 

Restaurant 

345 W. Drachman 


The ultimate modern 
version of the American 
diner. Part of a chain (there 
are four in town), they're 
known for basic breakfasts 
and hamburgers with 
toppings. But Coco's has 
kept up with the times. 
They've redecorated with a 
green and brown color 
scheme with lots of plants 
and mirrors in a N.Y.-L.A. 
collision. The menu is 
monstrous, and they keep 
adding: for the salad crazy 
there's chicken walnut, 
pasta salad and a seafood 
concoction. If you want a 
touch of mom, you can 
order chicken pot pie, 
steak and mushroom pie or 
slide into spaghetti, 
chicken parmigiana, steak, 
shrimp, etc. Being a 
creature of habit, I still 
order breakfast (order sour 
dough toast) or 
hamburgers—which they 
have scientifically 
mastered because the 
consistency never 
varies.The waitresses are 
real friendly, and the 
service is good unless you 
run into big crowds. Great 
place to talk, comfy booths 
and comforting too—cops 
stop here for coffee 
breaks. They've added a 
bakery to satisfy sugar 
cravings—pies, cakes, big 
cookies. Open 6 a.m.-l 1 
p.m. seven days. 

Wheelchair access. 

Separate nonsmoking 
room. MC, Visa, AE. 622- 
8722.—C. 

Cafe La Indita 

622 North Fourth Ave. 

I felt like I was sitting in 
someone's kitchen, being 
fed lunch by a nice 
relative. Little vases on the 
tables with silk-feeling 
flowers in them which I 
played with while waiting 
for a friend. The lunch 
crowd descended at noon, 
the place filled up and 
quickly emptied when 
everyone was full. Wood 
tables and booths in an 
intimate room with 
greenish walls. Nothing 
elaborate but the prices 
seem a bit steep for the 
offerings. Typical lunch 
plates of burros, tacos, 
chimichangas come with 
beans and rice—prices 
range from $3.95 to $5.75 
The waitress was friendly 
and the service designed 
to feed anyone on a 
schedule. If you're in the 
mood for breakfast, be 
prepared to drop $5. 
Certainly a comfortable 
place. I left with a smile on 
my face. Daily lunch 
specials. Wheelchair 
access. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Fri. 7 a.m.-6 p.m 
Sun. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 792- 
0523.—C. 

The Big A 
1818 E. Speedway 

The original UA student 
burger and beer hangout, 


but it takes kindly to 
outsiders. Decorated with 
felt banners from colleges 
all over the country and 
sports photos, this place 
will bring back memories of 
every college town. Wood 
tables, low lighting, and 
counter service is a good 
reason to relax after a bad 
test, or a day at the office. 
The burgers are char- 
broiled the way you order 
them and they have hearty 
toppings; mushrooms, 
onions, cheese, guaca- 
mole, etc. You'll always 
find adults becoming kids 
drinking jars of beer—but 
it's usually fun. Some 
mixed drinks available. The 
prices are cheap, burgers 
from $2.05-$3.15. Limited 
wheelchair access.11 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Closed Sun. 326- 
1818 .—C. 

Cafe Ole 

121 E. Broadway 

They've moved to larger 
quarters and have new 
owners again, but this is 
still downtown's boho 
coffeehouse serving the 
caffeine strong and the 
pastries and sandwiches 
fresh. The decor is always 
revolving with local artists 
hanging different and 
usually brightly colored 
paintings. A local hangout 
for actors, dancers and 
photographers who 
frequent the inner city, it's 
a great place to read and 
relax while waking up or 
sneaking a work break. If 
you hang out here long 
enough you're bound to 
meet friends doing the 
same. Bring a backgammon 
game if you’re shy. 
Wooden tables are spaced 
far enough apart that you 
can have a private 
conversation. Counter 
ordering and they bring it 
out to you. Everyone is hip 
and interesting looking. 
Inexpensive. Theater and 
musical events in the 
evenings, and the 
temperature rises. 
Wheelchair access. Beer 
and Wine. Mon-Thurs. 7 
a.m. -2 p.m. Fri. and Sat. / 
a.m. til 2 a.m. and Sunday it 
depends. 628-1841.—C 

St. Mary's Hot Tamale 
Factory 

1014 W. St. Mary’s Rd. 

Slow down, you've already 
passed it—yes that joint 
with the faded sign. 
There's no number on the 
building, but you'll find it- 
tiny room for take-out 
orders attached to the 
kitchen of the house The 
prices are dirt-cheap ana 
the burros possibly the 
best in town. On 
weekends bring your 
bucket for menudo f 
thin tortillas and excels * 
tamales. This place is a 
monument to the reaso 
why Tucson is not 
Phoenix. Be there.l<^_ b 
daily. Closed Sun.-' 1 
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Desert Notes 


The Last Word 

Exchange at a red light ends with a bullet. 



Andy Hetzel 


By Lee Downs 


When the ringing phone woke 
him, Robert Hetzel mused, "Darn it 
all Andy, I thought you were sup¬ 
posed to be home at midnight, not 
call at midnight." But Hetzel re¬ 
signed himself to getting up and 
fetching his seventeen-year-old son 
from wherever the boy was stranded. 

Later, he wished it would have 
been that easy. 

Minutes earlier, Andy had left a 
friend s house and was riding down 
Oracle Road in a van driven by his 
friend Sean Dile. Windows down. 
Radio blaring. When the van stop¬ 
ped at the red light at Orange Grove, 
Andy noticed a brown Cadillac pull¬ 
ing up beside them. Windows down. 
Radio blaring. 

It's not Andy’s style to ignore 
somebody within talking distance. 
He hollered out of the passenger- 
side window, "Hey, what's up?" 

The Cadillac's driver wasn't 
amused. "What’d you say? You try¬ 
ing to give us some shit?" 

There may have been some com¬ 
ments on haircuts exchanged as the 
light turned green. 

The Caddy followed Andy and 
Sean into the ABCO parking lot 
where they were to pick up their 
friend, David Frank, who works in 
the store. The three are seniors at 
Amphi High. 

Andy, wearing a tan sweater and 
light blue 501 Levis, and curly 
haired Sean resemble most other 
high school seniors except for one 
thing: Andy's hair. He favors the 
asymmetrical look with one side 
cropped short and a blond shock of 
hair hanging shoulder length on the 
other side. The kids call it a skate¬ 
board cut. It stands out in a crowd. 

His hair became the topic of 
discussion with the Cadillac's 
driver, a small guy. The guy didn't 
like the cut. Following Andy and 
Sean into the supermarket, he 
wanted to fight. "Come on, hit me," 
he challenged. 

The store manager told them all 
to leave. The guys from the Cadillac 
headed off across Oracle Road 
toward some apartments. 

Andy and his friends said a 
phone was ripped out of Sean's van. 
They were going to write down the 
license number of the Cadillac, but 


the car had no tags. While they 
were nosing around to find other 
identification, the two guys returned, 
threatening to either call the police 
or kill them. The smaller one started 
up again with Andy. The other guy 
produced a .22-caliber pistol. Sean 
said the guy shoved the gun against 
his head, cocked it, and ordered: 
"Get outta here." 

Sean complied. When he headed 
to the van, he heard shots. A bullet 
put a hole in his fender; another 
smashed through the back window. 

Andy, still trying to talk his 
way out of a fight, turned at the 
sound and stared at a gun barrel now 
aimed at him. The next shot didn't 
make much noise. Andy buckled, a 
bullet in his chest. Another shot 
whistled where his head had been. 
He tugged at his sweater, crying out, 
"Is it in me? Is it in me?" 

That was the incident according 
to David and Sean. Their story 
matches the official sheriff's depart¬ 
ment version. Two nineteen-year- 
olds, also suspected of getting into an 
encounter with another teen-age 
motorist and robbing him at gunpoint 
of $130 a short time later, were 
arrested and charged with at¬ 
tempted first-degree murder, aggra¬ 
vated assault and armed robbery. 
Police don't have a motive for the 
shooting. "Andy didn't get shot 
because of his hair," said sheriff's 
Detective Richard McKinley. "He 
got shot because he said, 'What's 
up?' He just got next to the right guy 
at the wrong time." 

As Andy lay in the adolescent 
ward at University Medical Center 
two days later, alive because of the 
kind of miracle that allowed a bullet 
to plunge an inch from the heart, rip 
past vital organs and settle beneath 
a kidney, his parents and friends 
still couldn't fathom why it 
happened. They consistently use two 
words to describe him: "nice" and 
"aggressive." Not the kind of ag¬ 
gressive that would cause him to 
hurt someone, but the kind that 
makes him live life to the fullest. 

Robert Hetzel settled into the 
sofa in the hospital lounge, crossed a 
denim-clad leg and fingered the rim 
of his Reebok. His bloodshot eyes 
told that he had been awake most of 
the forty hours since the shooting. 
But, he was smiling. His son was 


alive. He allowed that he wasn't 
surprised that Andy was in the 
hospital; the boy was always into 
breakneck sports. But shot...? 

"Living with Andy is like living 
an adventure," he said fondly. 

His son skateboards, snowboards, 
skis and now he wants to get more 
involved in rock climbing, said 
Hetzel. "He gave up soccer because 
he said it's like a job. He said, 'With 
skateboarding, you don’t compete 
against other people. You compete 
against yourself.'" 

That’s just fine with Hetzel, who 
has trucked Andy and his friends to 
various skateboard competitions and 
ramps. "It's a very physical sport so 1 
like him in it." Sure, it may pick up a 
fringe element, but for the most part 
it's just a different style—not preppy 
or freak, Hetzel added. 

He can't believe his son got shot 
over a haircut. "If Andy were 


hassled about his hair, he would 
say, 'I don’t like yours either." 

Hetzel, an official with the 
Catalina Foothills School District, 
says Andy is an average student at 
best. Andy wants to go to college in 
Colorado where he can ski and 
snowboard. "He told me. 'You know. 
Dad, I’ll never be rich because money 
isn't as important to me as being 
happy.' That's not a bad attitude, is 
it?" 

Andy's mother. Sue Thielke, also 
maintained a vigil since she arrived 
the day before from Llano, New 
Mexico, where she teaches elemen¬ 
tary school and is remarried. She 
sees her son three or four times a year 
when he visits to ski at the resort 
where her husband works. Some¬ 
times she takes him to California to 
skateboard. 

Thielke sat very still on the edge 

Continued on next page. 
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Continued 


The Last Word 

of the sofa, hands folded, and stared 
at a spot in the ceiling. She wore 
Levis, moccasins and a gray pin¬ 
striped cotton blouse. Her hair is 
graying and curly. "Before I become 
an gry, I want to understand it. 1 need 
more information." 

Tears willed in her eyes. She 
blinked them back. "Andy always 
had a good sense of himself," she 
said quietly. She, too, was certain 
Andy would try to avoid a fight, 
especially over a haircut. "He would 

just say, '1 don't like your hair 
either/" 

Andy's friends poured in and out 
of his hospital room in a steady 
stream. They say he likes to party 
and often stays out late. They know 
him as a nice guy who is always 
talking. "He never gets in a bad 
mood/' said Sean. 

Dan DuPont, another Amphi 
senior, said he and Andy have been 
thrown out of quite a few places with 
their skateboards, but there was 
never any trouble. Fabian Garcia, 
also a skating buddy, said sometimes 
he and Andy were harassed at the 
University of Arizona where they go 
to skate. But he added: "I’ve never 
seen Andy in a fight. I didn't think 
he could get in such a crazed situa¬ 


tion to get shot." 

In the room, Andy was awake 
and straining to talk with his 
friends. They mention that they've 
never seen him so still. A bouquet of 
silver balloons was tethered to the 
foot of the bed, below the white 
sheet that flowed up to Andy’s chest, 
covering the gash from pelvis to 
sternum where surgeons spent three 
hours searching for the bullet that 
still remained in his body. A tube 
protruded from his nose. Several 
other tubes converged into a spot at 
the upper left of his chest. 

A skateboard, a gift from some of 
the guys, leaned against the bed. It is 
a Ken Park Pro Model. On its painted 
belly, a black-coated gangster-type 
directs a pistol at anyone looking at 
it. In the background a red and white 
target is pierced with four bullet 
holes. "We thought that was ap¬ 
propriate," Sean quipped. 

Andy's hands are knotted in fists 
and rest on his abdomen. "I'm mad at 
those guys," he murmurs, barely audi¬ 
ble. "We were just being friendly and 
I said, 'What’s up?'" 

Why would they want to cause 
him so much pain, he wonders. It 
couldn’t just be his hair. "I told him, 

'I don't like your hair either.'" O 

Lee Downs is a Tucson free-lance writer. 


Affordable Medicine 

The antibiotic connection. 


By Robert Kahn 


How much more would 
your son or 
daughter 
learn in a 
small 


f 
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Only six years ago, St. Gregory started with just 50 students. 
Now we have 190—with combined SAT scores almost 200 
points above the Arizona average. Yet even though were 
adding classrooms and teachers to accommodate more 
students, well still maintain an 11 to 1 student/teacher 
ratio...with an average class size of 15. 

If you would like your son or daughter to learn—next school 
year—in an environment in which we learn from each other, 
please call Debby Kennedy at 327-6395. We welcome visi¬ 
tors every Monday and Friday morning from 8:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. For your convenience, admission tests will be given 
November 15, December 6 and January 10. 

Financial assistance and payment plans are available. 

st. c;k.€qokv <’'d 

hi9h school w, 

3231 N. Craycroft Ph. 327-6395 

Church founded—for those of all faiths. 


Our four-year-old had a fever of 
104 degrees. I had a sore throat. I 
was new in town, out of work and 
broke. I phoned the only doctor I 
know in Tucson, a podiatrist, and 
asked where I could take my son. 

Is money a problem? the doctor 
asked. 

Money is a problem. 

Well, the doctor said. I’m sorry, 
but I’ve never been in that situation. 

I looked through the Yellow 
Pages for a pediatrician, while four- 
year-old Carlos' lips blistered. 

Next day, in the afternoon, we 
waited for our neighborhood 
pediatrician to see us. Carlos still 
had 104 degrees. My sore throat was 
worse. 

For fifty-five dollars (cash, no 
checks) the doctor told me that 
Carlos weighed thirty-two pounds, 
that his blood pressure was all right, 
that he was not anemic, that he had 
a fever of 103.4 degrees, and that 
there was a lot of that going around. 


Hand crafted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 

Also antiques 

Tues. - Sat. 10-5 


Aunt Suzie’s 

Country Corner 

Many Hands Courtyard 
3054 N. 1st. 
792-3570 


Then she wrote out a prescription f, 
synthetic penicillin, which is 
we both knew Carlos needed in 
first place. 

Tucking the prescription into nr 
pocket, I told the doctor that 
thought I had strep throat j 
described the symptoms. She agreed 
that it sounded like strep. She said 
there was a lot of strep going around 
(Strep throat is an insidious disease 
that, untreated, can appear to cure 
itself, then return as scarlet fever 
and seriously damage valves of the 
heart. The nurse had already told 
me that the strep test cost about ten 
dollars.) 

I asked the doctor if she could 
swab my throat to test me for strep 
The doctor lifted her head, eyes 
wide. She backed away from me. No, 
no—it was impossible. To do that, I 
would need to be "seen as a regular 
patient." 

In other words, I had to pay the 
fifty-five bucks, so the doctor could 
tell me I weighed 165 pounds, that 
my blood pressure was all right, that 
I was not anemic...then I could pay 
the extra ten bucks and be told that 1 
did or did not have strep. 

I thanked the good doctor, paid 
Carlos' bill (cash, no checks) and 
filled the prescription at the drug 
store. Next day, I drove to Nogales 
with a sore throat, walked across 
the border, and bought myself a 
week s worth of Ampicillin for 55.63. 

Carlos took his $55 medicine and 
I took my $5.63 medicine, and we 
both got better at the same time. 

Doctors may point to the high 
cost of malpractice insurance, the 
dangers of self-prescription, their 
long years of training, and their 
student loans; but for six years as a 
high school teacher, I had to swab 
m y students' throats once a month to 
check for strep, and I never paid any 
malpractice insurance to do it. I never 
charged fifty-five bucks for 
either. 

In a country where any school kid 
with twenty dollars can buy himself 
a variety of dangerous drugs on the 
street, and still get to class on time, 
see no reason why I should P a ) 
inflated fees of more than an 
hour for permission to buv a cheap 
antibiotic that both the doctor and 
knew I needed in the first place 

So lam now a beneficiary of th* 
Mexican drug trade. I plan to contim* 
benefiting from it. 

After all, how you abuse 
thromycin? □ 

Robert Kahn taught at the high school ifl 
Sells for years. 
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Tu mama y yo vamos a la biblioteca. 
^Quieres ir con nosotros? 

Te tengo una pequena sorpresa. 


Going to the Mat 

Some people just don't appreciate culture. 


By Ken Harts 

My gripe with professional 
sports is hardly "Cosellian. It is 
rather minor and usually temporary. 
Sometimes in late November to early 
December, I begin to feel like every 
situation in sports is a seasonal rerun. 
After a few instant replays, it's all 
blurred and boring. It's then, when I 
can't stand it, not for one more play, I 
switch the dial and tune in some¬ 
thing real, something like profes¬ 
sional wrestling. 

Sure, wrestling bouts do take 
strange turns, but no one pretends to 
the contrary. Wrestlers are not 
ordinary citizens, they are more like 
the people mom warned you to stay 
away from. Yet they are here on 
seven channels. I can hear World 
Champ Hulk Hogan refreshingly 
screaming about killing one Mr. 
Wonderful for turning on him when 
once they were brothers and broke 
bread together. A little confusing? 
Not to the fan who watched with 
horror as Mr. Wonderful pulled his 
psychotic turnabout. It was a 
combination of Hogan's popularity 
and Wonderful’s resentment and 
fragile ego that caused brother to 
attack brother. It's just one more 
grudge in a whole menagerie of blood 
feuds, nationalistic rivalries and 
assorted beefs that will be resolved 
again and again in some ingenious 
fashion before packed arenas on 
wrestling mats all over the country. 

Until recently, speaking openly 
about legendary women's champ 
Fabulous Moolah or seven-foot-six 
Andre the Giant was risking exile 
from the sane world. It just wasn't 
fitting to reminisce about Gorgeous 
George's perfumes or his luscious 
valets. Polite society was indifferent 
to tag teams fighting in wire cages 
and using concealed foreign objects to 
win world titles. My grandfather 
wasn't. He argued that wrestling 
was real, pointing out that Killer 
Kowalski really did hurt people. 
His case hinged on the Killer’s intent 
when, incredibly, he sliced off Yukon 
Eric's ear in their legendary battle in 
Canada in 1954. 

Killer Kowalski was a strange 
man even for wrestling. He was six- 
foot-five, an avowed vegetarian and 
one mean dude. 1 saw him wrestle Pat 
O'Connor for the world title. Frus¬ 
trated and unable to pin the champ, 
he went for his trunks instead. 
Kowalski spent the last two-thirds 


of the match grabbing at his op¬ 
ponent’s shorts. O’Connor fought 
gamely to maintain some dignity but 
the Killer was not to be denied. 
When the final bell rang, Kowalski 
was the loser, disqualified for strip¬ 
ping his opponent. A red-faced win¬ 
ner, O'Connor quickly pulled himself 
together and left the ring, his 
championship belt intact, albeit his 
pride slightly tarnished. It all 
seemed pretty real to this kid. 

The 1950s and early 1960s are 
glory days for professional wrestling. 
Legendary figures like Killer 
Kowalski, Gorgeous George, Antonino 
Rocca and Buddy Rogers broke the 
molds, selling out New York's Madi¬ 
son Square Garden every three 
weeks. Serious debate raged whether 
this was sport or exhibition. The 
1970s were a quiet, submissive era, 
but in the last five years, wrestling 
has burst aggressively into our 
culture. Cable TV has spawned a 
generation of Hulk Maniacs, opened 
up closets filled with fans and made 
the issue of "how real?" irrelevant. 
As long as it's fun, who cares if it's 
more cabaret and circus sideshow 
than traditional sport? 

In the late 1960s, world cham¬ 
pion Bruno Sammartino consistently 
sold out arenas appealing to his 
strong Italian following. Next 
champion Pedro Morales continued 
the tradition with support from fel¬ 
low Puerto Rican fans. In December, 
1986, the Tucson Community Center is 
part of the scene and the house is 
packed. Tito Santana, a very popular 
Hispanic wrestler in this town, goes 
for the "Intercontinental Champion¬ 
ship" against "Macho Man" Randy 
Savage. The Macho Man, as usual, is 
accompanied by the absolutely 
gorgeous Elizabeth. A fan favorite, 
she gracefully puts up with the 
Macho Man's taunts, insults and 
outright cowardice, as when he 
hides behind her. She must really 
love this guy! Everyone favors the 
matinee idol Santana, a well-built, 
clean-cut wrestler who prefers a 
clean, scientific approach, but is 
capable in all situations. Everyone 
gets into the act to tell Macho Man 
where to get off for his abusive 
behavior towards the beautiful 
Elizabeth. 

To be honest, my friends say my 
brain would be better served reading 
the comic section Some people just 
don't appreciate culture. J 

Ken Harts is a Tucson free-lance writer 


Bueno, si—ya me enfade de ver 
la television. Voy a invitar a Ceci 


Courtesy of the Tucson Public Library. Photography by Jeb Zirato. 

Invitation to the Public Library 


The Tucson Public Library may be 
the first such institution in the 
country to issue a fotonovela to 
encourage I lispanics to come on down 
and use the services. Leer es Poder 
(Reading is Power) uses library staff 
and actors to spin out a twenty-four 


page Spanish language tale of how a 
Tucson family discovers our old 
friend, the free public library. The 
booklet is free, naturally. A tip of our 
hat to an outfit that is willing to 
break new ground to reach its 
customers, us.U 


Our Town 

In May, 1909,1 found myself on a train westward bound for the never- 
never country. Many a time have I crossed the North American continent 
and, coming from the East, have noticed the change of natural conditions 
that takes place west of Chicago. One begins to feel the freedom of the 
West, the air is very bracing, and the great plains inspire to deeds of 
energy.... 

As for Tucson, where I made my first headquarters, one is surprised at 
the businesslike, orderly aspect of everything. 

—Carl Lumholtz, New Trails In Mexico, 1912 
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Phoenix Follies 

A sideways look at the new Legislature. 


By Vern Lamplot 

I umpkinville has become the 
center of the universe, at least as far 
as the media are concerned, which 
can mean only one thing—the 
Territorial Legislature is back in 
session. Clocks have been turned 
backwards to commemorate the 
event, and husky-voiced radio 
announcers are asking you to return 
with us now to those thrilling days 
of yesteryear. But there is a hint of 
change in the air. No, I'm not talking 
about the new governor. The 
legislative leadership has changed. 
But if the names and faces are 
different, why does everything sound 
so familiar? 

The Thirty-Eighth Legislature 
will look to solve the same things 
the Thirty-Seventh Legislature did, 
but will have to do it with a new 
cast. The problems are crime, 
transportation, water, air pollution, 
education, state growth and a budget 
shortfall. No, the Legislature won't 
deal with those. I have just named 
the obvious problems. The 
Legislature will deal with the 
things it always deals with. But 
don't fall asleep yet. Just because the 
Legislature will act the same way, 
the New Faces of 1987 roadshow 
could alter the results. Here's a 
rundown of some of the things that 
could happen with the New Guard in 
charge: 

One house of the Legislature 


usually passes a bill equating 
creation science with evolution, 
members knowing that even as they 
voted, Gov. Babbitt was warming up 
his best veto fastball to save them 
from themselves. With Babbitt now 
in Iowa and New Hampshire trying 
to see if the new Howard Johnson's is 
really new, watch 'em swing for the 
fences. Creationism will become the 
law of the land for about three 
months until a test case forcibly 
erases it from collective memory. 

With even the Gov. Evan 
Mecham saying we need more of 'em, 
the Legislature will vote to build 
new prisons. It won't deal with the 
issue of incarceration, it will just vote 
for more cells. A University of 
Arizona study will show that at the 
current rate of construction, it would 
be chaper and easier to fence off 
Tucson and P-ville for us, and give 
the criminals the run of the state. 
Pima County Democratic chairman 
John Kromko, who has admitted 
teaching the Republican Mecham 
campaign how to read voter 
registration lists during the primary, 
will vote with the Republican 
majority. He will defend his vote by 
saying that the best way to help the 
Democrats is to vote Republican. 

Mecham will submit a bill that 
would repeal the cactus wren as the 
state bird and replace it with the 
Pontiac Firebird. Bravely, the 
fighting 38th will give the public a 
chance to vote on it in November. 

The Legislature will pass a law 
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Tuxedo Sale 


allowing developers to use Central 
Arizona Project Water to create 
decorative lakes. The reasoning will 
be soundly economic—no one will be 
able to drink the water because it's 
too salty, and the developers will be 
the only ones who can afford to buy 
it. The enormous ditch will be used to 
bring the water, mostly to P-ville, so 
that Del Webb can create a new 
retirement community called Venice 
Sun City. 


in Maricopa County that a 
legislator will challenge Michiga 
title as Land o' Lakes and vote to 1 
the phrase on our license plat 
Pima County Democratic chairir 
lohn Kromko will vote with 
Republican majority and defend 
vote by saying the best way to h 
the Democrats is to vote Republicar 
With Republican l ea d 
Senator Stan Turley and Speaker 
the House Burton Barr gone from 
scene, there will be no one left w 
knows anything about the indie 
health plan ACCESS, the stai 
answer to Medicaid. The Legislati 
will vote to hire doctors to exam 
indigent patients and certify t 
those who can not afford to pay 
health care are really no longer 
Since then there will be no need 
ACCESS, the Legislature will v 
to disband the program. Memb 
will congratulate each other 
holding down the cost of health ci 
in Arizona. 


Mecham will submit a bill that 
would repeal the Saguaro as the 
State Flower and replace it with the 
Fiero. The Phoenix legislature 
coalition will pass it, saying that 
since there are no saguaros left in 
Phoenix, why should it be the state 
flower? 


Lawyers and doctors, fresh from 
their no-decision on Proposition 103, 
one of the most expensive initiative 
campaigns in state history, will 
crank up a lobbying campaign to 
"inform" legislators about the issue 
of tort reform. A significant 
percentage of the Legislature will 
not know what tort reform means, 
and an even larger percentage will 
conclude correctly that voters in this 
state do not care who wins a grudge 
match between two groups they feel 
are overpaid. 


The lakes will 
become so popular 
in Maricopa 
County that a 
Mesa legislator 
will challenge 
Michigan's title as 
Land o' Lakes 


Mecham will submit a bill that 
would repeal the lyrics to the state 
song and substitue others that would 
include the phrase "We build 
excitement." 

John Kromko will resign 
chairman of the Pima Countv 
Democratic Party and declare that 
be is now a Republican. He wiH 
e end his action by saving the best 
Democratic Party is 
tor him to become a Republican. A 
number of Democrats and a majority 
° epublicans will agree with hinv d 

Tucsonan Vern Lamplot follows politics, 
ut doesn t take them very seriously 
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How's That Again? 

I am not a racist. I've got black 
friends. I employ black people. I 
don't employ them because they're 
black. I employ them because they 
are the best people who applied for 
the cotton-picking job, and that's 
why they're there. 

Gov. Evan Mecham, Arizona Trend , 
January, 1987 

Go East Young Men 

China is near. On February 28th, 
the Tucson Boys Chorus hits the road 
for their fortieth tour and this time 
they'll sing "Home on the Range" 
and "Tucson, Arizona's Favorite 
Child" to the billion-plus audience 
of mainland China. In a city that 
changes so fast the new office 
buildings make our heads spin, the 
Boys Chorus has become a kind of 
psychological rock: forty-eight years 
old and still generously supported by 
the town ($70,000 raised so far to pay 
the $100,000 cost of this tour). 
Everyone has lost track of how many 
teenagers have passed through the 
ranks of the group. They may come 
back from this journey smart as 
whips: one concert is in Qusu, the 
birthplace of Confucius. 

Welcome to Town 

The new Hilton Hotel at 
Prudence and Broadway is chock full 
of works by local artists. The Hilton 
(according to T-ART, the publication 
of downtown artists) is the first local 
hotel to set a policy of purchasing 
only works by artists working in 
Tucson. It decorated public areas 
exclusively with thirty-five works 
by twenty local artists to the tune of 
$75,000. The hotel is producing a 
catalogue that will be placed in each 
room to guide the visitor through the 
collection. 

Randy Decker, a Tucson native 
and the person responsible for the 
decision by Decker Construction Co. 
(general contractor for the hotel) to 
go with the locals, explained, "We 
looked at stuff from all over the 
United States. The local work was 
better than the type of art we saw 
from Scottsdale or Los Angeles." 

Since the art is all in the public 
areas of the hotel, we locals can go 
out and see it. Pick up a copy of the 
catalogue at the front desk. 

Losing the Farm 


ives of landless peasants from the 
interior) sprang up in the volcanic 
wilderness of Sonora's Pinacate—a 
kind of Mexican national park you 
see out the car window on the drive 
to Rocky Point. Sixty men of one 
commune immediately began cutting 
ironwood trees to the ground. With 
three inches of rain per year selling 
firewood was a better hope than 
farming. 

The head honcho of the park in 
Mexico City heard about the sudden 
creation of villages in his wilderness 


and sent his man in Sonoyota, Sonora, 
out to stop the destruction. When the 
park agent pulled up in his truck, he 
found sixty hungry men in the middle 
of the desert with no possible way of 
making a peso except by cutting down 
every tree in sight. 

One of the sixty men had a gun. 

The park agent told the men to 
surrender the papers authorizing 
their village. They refused with¬ 
out papers they would become human 
beings with no standing in the 
intricate bureaucracy of Mexico. The 


agent said if he did not get the 
papers, he would call in the army 
and that would be big trouble. 

The sixty men caved in. The 
problem was officially solved. 

No planning and zoning meetings; 
no environmental impact statement- 
nothing but power. 

Except that in Mexico another 
sixty men will arrive and another 
sixty and another sixty. And they 
will all be hungry and need ways to 
feed and clothe their women and 
children. 



Last summer four ejidos (collect- 
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Sure it's rough and tough 
but the West wasn't won by 
a bunch of wimps. 


B. 

country and kept cattle of different brands from running together, a rodeo was 
a roundup of cattle and people on the open range. Rodeos were held for the 
purpose of gathering all the cattle. The rodeo was usually the biggest social 
event of the season, a time when the owners got a look at their livestock and 
showed off their horses and their prowess as horsemen. 

The first rodeo I remember was in Patagonia on a Fourth of July in the 
early '30s. The contest was held in a big clearing on the south edge of town. 
People lined their cars up side by side around the clearing to form the arena. 
Big ol’ broncs that lost sight of their landing places landed on the hoods of 
the Model Ts. Everybody had firecrackers or skyrockets. Every once in awhile 
somebody who did not think the rodeo was going wild enough would launch a 
skyrocket across the arena by a bull or a bronc. Spectators, unexpectedly, often 
became part of the spectacle when a horse or some other kind of missile 
cracked over the top of them. The cowboys who competed in the bronc riding 
were ranch hands like Paul Summers, Sy Swyers, Lonnie and Baxter Hunt, Jim 
Kane. Some of them might have been a little too full of whiskey and fun and 
might have fallen off a little too soon, with too little style to suit them, but 
they got on their broncs and grinned and started them bucking well enough. 


By J.P.S. Brown 

Photography by John DeCindis 
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Ropers in that rodeo were men 
like Bud and Dink Parker, Buckshot 
Sorrells, Alfredo and Manuel 
Heredia and Abel Delaossa. In those 
days, before bullriding became a 
science, the only ones who contested 
the bulls were hands who could not 
do anything else. Bull riders were 
the ones who wore size 44 jackets and 
number 6 hats and walked in to ride 
exhibition bulls. They were the ones 
who wished they were cowboys and 
would do anything to be part of the 
rodeo. 

Big steers were fairgrounded. 
Bud Parker caught his big steer by 
the horns and busted him down and 
hogtied him in the arena like a calf. 
Team ropers tied their ropes hard 
and fast to their saddle horns, roped 
their steers, then the horses dragged 
them down by the heels while the 
header got off and tied their hind 
legs. 

I was a little feller and I was 
there to watch my father and my 
uncle compete and to have a look at 
all my relatives. 1 am reasonably 
sure I saw them all. I was related to 
nearly every Christian, Texan and 
cowman in Southern Arizona in one 
way or another. And later on, as soon 
as I was old enough to pick up a rope 
and get on my horse by myself, I 
began roping at the reunions. My 
whole world and all of the people in 
it were cattlemen, or depended on the 
livestock business in one way or 
another. Rodeo was a test of horses 
and men, a test of their ability to do 
the job that everybody depended on 
for a living. Everyone looked for¬ 
ward to that reunion. 

From that kind of beginning, 
rodeo evolved into a contest between 
athletes, a contest between men and 
horses; men and cattle; men, women 
and animals against time. But be¬ 
sides being a contest between ath¬ 
letes, the Tucson rodeo is still a 
celebration of a way of life. 

Critics of the rodeo might under¬ 
stand it better if it is explained from 
a cattleman's and horseman's point 
of view. Part of the rules of hospit¬ 
ality require that guests to a rodeo be 
explained the reasons people spend 
their lives caring for their animals 
and the reasons they like to contest 
their animals to show them off. 
Rules of hospitality require that a 
rancher try to make a visitor wel¬ 
come, no matter how green he is, so 
he can enjoy a rodeo. A cattleman's 
tradition demands that he be gentle 
with strangers. After all, with over¬ 
population, more dudes are coming 
west all the time. Few of the new¬ 
comers will be coming out to the 
ranches and ranchers seldom have a 
chance to show them their homes. So 
it might be time to try to find a way 
to be kind and explain our ways to 
them. It doesn't do any good to resent 
their moving out west, even though 
they, in their ignorance, shoot holes 
in our water tanks, turn their dogs 


loose on our chickens and leave our 
pasture gates open to traffic on the 
highways. After all, the country is 
growing and everybody has to live 
somewhere. In time, maybe the 
newcomers will learn to get along in 
this region just as more than twenty 
generations of cattle people—Span¬ 
iard, Indian, Sonoran and Arizonan— 
have learned to survive by sharing 
water equally and closing the gates. 
We won't last long if we start trying 
to live the way newcomers would 
like to live. 

The celebration of our way of life 
in Tucson is called La Fiesta de los 
Vaqueros, the festival of cowboys. 
The fiesta starts with people putting 
on their big hats and boots and 
walking a little straighter, going out 
for the first event—the parade. 

Since man's posture among men is 
better when he is on horseback, a 
horseback parade is a good event to 
start the celebration. Not every 
horseman, or would-be horseman, is 
fine to look at, but spectators enjoy 
watching youngsters sitting in the 
saddle, and older men and women 
who become young and more 
competent again when they mount 
their horses. People shed stiff joints, 
stooped backs and sore feet the 
minute they get up on a horse. Due to 
the generosity of good ol' horses, tiny 
youngsters can be taught to have 
hands enough to rein a 1,200-pound 
horse through the crowds to the end 
of the parade. Humans who get up on 
their horses and control them so that 
they go quietly through the throng 
and noise are horsemen enough for 
the parade, and stylish to watch. 

People who deck themselves and 
their horses out in silver and gold 
and precious cloth and stitching so 
that not much of the horse can even 
be seen, are saying: "Look at me, 
don't look at the horse or the good 
partnership I have with a good 
looking animal." They're saying: 
"Look at me. I dominate this horse, 
therefore I'm really something." 
They have the Hollywood concept of 
what a cowboy, or horseman, ought 
to look like. They got it from the 
movies, then went out and bought it 
for themselves. It's the same for the 
ones who think they have to look 
crusty to be a cowboy. 

Nobody is big enough to domin¬ 
ate a horse. A horse does whatever 
he does for man because he is gener¬ 
ous. That is the same for the meanest 
bronc, or the quiet cowhorse with the 
minimum of trappings in the parade, 
or the overly decked-out mount of the 
dude in the brocaded duds or the fine, 
old, quiet teams pulling the heavy 
loads of smiling, waving people. 
Nervous men make nervous horses. 
Those horses in the rodeo arena are 
not nervous. They are full of fire for 
doing what they do best. The un¬ 
manageable horse in a parade that is 
showing off and not behaving him¬ 
self, or a horse that runs away in 



TAKE THE 
LONG WAY HOME 
TO FOOTHILLS LIVING 


Great Rooms With Great 
Views. This spectacular, 2,000 
square foot, three bedroom, two 
bath, Northwest Foothills home 
on an acre-plus desert landscaped 
lot is the one you thought you’d 
never own. 

All the accent is on personal 
luxury in this brand-new, custom- 
built, burnt adobe style 
territorial home. 

With twinkling city lights, 
desert vistas and mountain 
majesty just outside your 
windows. 

With Features Beyond The 
Ordinary, that include a big, 
two-car garage with storage room; 
a sumptuous country kitchen; 
Italian ceramic tile floors; 
hardwood, beamed and planked 
ceilings; adobe 
brick patio wall; 
central air 


conditioning; and a massive 
adobe, brick fireplace with wood 
mantle. 

The Lowest Price In The 
Foothills. This is a perfect 
example of how we’re LONG on 
value. The asking price of only 
$142,800 is virtually unheard of 
for all these custom features in a 
spacious home located in the 
desirable Amphi School District. 

And, it is the proof of how for 
well over half a century, the Roy 
H. Long Realty Company has 
earned the trust of thousands of 
Tucsonans by showing them the 
best way home. In fact, today, one 
out of every five homes sold in 
Tucson is a Roy Long sale. 

Contact Bill Wellman at 
888-2161 to see this tremendous 
home value today, 
before it becomes 
LONG GONE! 


realty cc 
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in town • 1736 E. Speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Center • 742-4134 
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front of all the people, learned that 
from some man who tried to impose 
his will on the horse. 

The qualities that are enjoyable 
to watch in a horseback parade are 
the same for the riders as they are 
for the spectators, and often for the 
horses, too. A parade is a chance to 
show off carriage, posture and poise 
in celebration of a way of life that 
still holds those qualities precious. 
Horses know all about that. As our 
old maestros, they taught it to us. 

In the rodeo nowadays, the 
cowboys and cowgirls do not consider 
that they are performing in the 
arena for the audience. They are 
contesting the abilities of the 
animals they are riding, roping, 
racing and bulldogging. For example, 
in riding rough stock they are pitting 
grace, balance, speed, instinct and 
courage and as good a grip as they 
have in one hand against animals 
that weigh more than half a ton and 
have the grace, power, balance, 
courage and instinct to make men look 
puny. Riders with the best style do 
not look so puny. They sit up there 
and make a ride and keep their 
forked ends down for the time it 
takes to qualify in the competition. 

The Mexicans say: "Caballo 
encarrerado, sepultura abierta ," 
which means, "a runaway horse 
opens a grave." The broncs are turned 
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loose in the arena with a man wear¬ 
ing spurs on their bare backs and no 
bridle on their heads. The cowboys 
have no way of controlling them, and 
they don't want to control them. A 
cowboy is required to spur the horse 
out of the chute to start him, to insure 
that both he and the horse qualify in 
the contest. He has to keep spurring 
if he wants to show enough verve to 
win a prize. He has to encourage the 
runaway. Bareback horses are chosen 
for their ability to pitch and buck 


decide what to do to save his life if 
the horse bashes them both into the 
fence, or tries to jump it instead of 
caroming off it. All the rider has for 
security is his one-handed grip on his 
rigging and the knowledge that he 
can always bail out and be reason¬ 
ably sure the ground won't kill him 
as surely as a collision with the fence 
will. 

A lot of controversy has been 
raised by people who think the 
rodeo is cruel to the animals. These 


The horses and bulls in rodeo like their 
jobs and they only get to work a few 
minutes out of the year. 


and kick high behind. A cowboy 
hopes his horse bucks and kicks. 

A bucking horse is not quite as 
scary as a horse having a runaway at 
thirty-five m.p.h. and not looking 
where he is going. The stampede 
gives a cowboy a good look at the 
arena fence as he careens toward it. 
He is lucky if he can guess which 
way the horse will turn when he hits 
the fence. He is already awfully 
unlucky that his horse decided he 
would rather run away and not buck 
that day. Now the cowboy has to 


people usually object to the use of the 
flanker on rough stock. A cinch is 
pulled snugly around the flanks on 
the broncs and bulls just before they 
are turned out of the chute. The cinch 
is jerked off as soon as the contest is 
over by the pickup man or chute 
handler. 

The flank cinch is not cruel to the 
bucking horse or bull. The cinch girds 
a broncs or bull's loins for battle and 
gives him more of a chance to defend 
himself in the contest. The flanker is 
pulled up so that it is snug just before 


the chute gate is opened and is a 
signal for the horse that it is time to 
go. The girdle encourages the horse to 
kick high with every jump. When a 
horse kicks high behind, he lands 
down over his head and gets an assist 
from gravity that is like a roller 
coaster hitting the bottom of the loop 
and coming to an instant's jarring 
stop. The pickup man rides in horse- 
ac and snatches the rider off the 
rone after the timekeeper signals 
that the rider has qualified. When 
e pickup man gets close to the bronc 
he always tries to loosen the flanker 
S ° i! e k ronc will stop kicking. The 
Pickup man signals the bronc that 
ne contest is over so he won't get his 
orse kicked in a leg, or his own 
kneecap kicked off. The flank cinch 
does encircle a sensitive area, but the 
uc ing horse or bull is not strapped 
id t e sense that he is handicapped. 

ne way to keep a milk cow from 
, 1C n 8 an d smuggling when she is 
bemg broken to be milked is to 
ignten a strap or rope around her 
n s. A flanker pulled tightly 
aroune the loins completely incapaci¬ 
tates cattle and horses so that tlun 
are unable to move. If a flanker was 

, ?. r lght on a bucking horse, or a 
bull, he would refuse to buck. The 
eason rough stock bucks so hard with 
a snug flanker is because thev feel 
the threat of the flanker on' their 







loins and buck to keep it away. They 
know a tight flanker will make them 
defenseless. The flanker tickling 
their loins and flanks gives them 
more power, balance and impetus in 
the contest. 

The horses and bulls in rodeo like 
their jobs and they only get to work a 
few minutes out of the year. Cattle 
and horses run and buck when they 
feel good. A horse defends himself by 
running and bucking as hard as he 
can. He likes it when he is given the 
freedom and encouragement to run 
and buck less than half a minute a 
week while he is being fed all he can 
eat and stabled the best that he can 
be kept the rest of the time. Most of 
the time the rough stock just lolls 
around eating and sunning and show¬ 
ing plainly they are having life all 
their own way. They certainly never 
feel the pressure the cowboy feels 
when he goes back to the corrals 
before a rodeo to look into the eye of 
the mean old bronc or bull he has 
drawn for the day's event. 

People who want to look for 
cruelty in rodeo should look instead 
to the training of almost any other 
animal used by man for sport. Horses 
in other horseman's sports are subject¬ 
ed to intentional cruelty. Bucldng 
horses and bulls are turned loose and 
given complete freedom in a rodeo 
arena. Broncs like bucking a lot better 
than they would like to made to 
prance sideways this way and that 
unnaturally for hours, or hung by the 
head all night so they would carry 
their heads low enough to satisfy 
their trainers in the next day's per¬ 
formance. It is to the rodeo's eternal 
credit that cowboys choose the rank¬ 
est, meanest, strongest animals they 
can find for the contest without ever 
a thought, much less the oppor¬ 
tunity, of cheating them or torturing 
them so a cowboy might come off 
with a winning performance. That 
would be a performance, like circus, 
not a contest. 

Some people also think the 
young calves that are roped are being 
abused. True, they are jerked hard 
when they are roped, but roping is a 
humane way to handle calves. 
Calves are light and compact and 
the cleaner they are busted down, 
the faster the handling of them will 
be done. The idea is to get them down 
and do whatever job has to be done 
for their care and then turn them 
loose before they even know they've 
been caught. Any handling of cattle 
is more easily borne by them if it can 
be done in the blink of an eye. The 
calves that are caught out on the 
range for branding or doctoring are 
caught the same way they are roped 
in rodeo and they are dealt with 
quickly so they can be turned loose 
and left alone to make a living. 
Cowboys are astounded when people 
accuse them of being cruel to calves in 
the arena. A lot of the time a calf 
that has been busted down will jump 


up and meet a cowboy coming down 
the rope and make him root, hog or 
die before he'll give up to be tied 
down. To a cowboy, that is showing 
gameness. A calf that runs over the 
cowboy, kicks him, butts him and 
tromps all over him is not necessarily 
just trying to get away. The way all 
the calves just meander away down 
the arena looking for their mamas 
after they have been untied, as if 
nothing has happened, is proof they 
have not been dealt with cruelly. All 
athletes like to show their gameness 
in a contest and so do animals. 

The animals, from the little 
calves to the biggest rope horses, all 
know they have joined a contest the 


first week after they have been im¬ 
pressed into the service of the rodeo. 
The cattle learn to duck and dive and 
scotch to bring their own strategy to 
the game. The broncs learn that a 
mean kick into the chute, even a 
mean look, can loosen the resolve of 
the young man who might not be too 
sure of himself when he steps up to 
straddle his bronc that day. Some¬ 
times that look or that kick is 
enough to win a bronc peace and quiet 
for a another week. The broncs 
generally use rougher strategy in 
order to remain imperturbed by man 
and his games. The men usually are 
the ones who must defend them¬ 
selves. 


A cowboy likes to show off his 
prowess and test his nerve and skill 
in rodeo. He is not trying to show 
that he can dominate the animals, 
but that he can make a game of 
playing on their generosity, their 
willingness. The bronc rider is not just 
trying to stay on until the horse 
humps up and gives out and quits 
bucking. If he wants to win anything, 
he has to show reckless and graceful 
ways to ride while the horse is 
giving him a look into his own 
sepulchre. The better look he gets, 
the better ride he makes. The judges 
also score the broncs and bulls for the 
way they perform. The broncs and 
bulls have nothing to lose, but if 
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People come to Arizona for a lot of reasons. 

They come to Intergroup the same way—for a 
lot of reasons. Sometimes it’s because they’re 
attracted to our comprehensive benefits, which 
aren’t limited by deductibles. 

Or it’s because they’re familiar with our 
physician groups. 

For some, it’s because they like not having to 
deal with claim forms. 

Whatever the reasons, people find what they’re 
looking for. How do we know? Because, once every 
year during open enrollment—when they can 
choose from every health plan their employer 
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offers—over 96% of our members choose to stay 
with Intergroup. 

We’ve built our business by responding to the 
needs of a lot of different people... one life at a time. 

Ask your employer about Intergroup. Better 
yet, ask our members why they stay with 
Intergroup. 

You’ll find they’ve got their reasons. 

ARIZONA’S HMO‘ 

tirterkroup 

OF ARIZONA M. 

707 N. Alvernon Way, Suite 300,Tucson, AZ 85711,881-7500 
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their hearts are not in the contest, carcass is often in need of repair. His 

t u ir riders lose. By spurring, a rider chances of being kicked and stomped 

is asking the bronc or bull for his best by a big hind foot, or losing a finger 

performance and the rider's score is in a rope, or being dragged, fallen 

added to the horse's score for the upon, butted, hooked by a horn or 

final grade of the ride. If a horse or driven head first into the ground 

bull does not buck, the rider cannot increase with every rodeo because 

win. 1 he rider has the responsibility the animals are good at hurting 

of contesting the livestock and cowboys. His chances of getting rich 
bringing out its best performance. rodeoing do not improve except as his 

Cowboys say they rodeo for the athletic ability improves. His 
prize money, but few of them win chances increase not at all after he 

enough to keep them in traveling reaches his peak as an athlete 

money. They would be fools to do it because the animals never get any 

for the money. Travel, meals and a gentler, are never contested after 
cowboy outfit are expensive. He can’t their abilities decline, 
buy a pair of boots or a good hat for One of the reasons a cowboy 

under $100. If he is to win any prizes, starts rodeoing is because he feels 
he has to ride in as many rodeos as rewarded by being part of the 
he can for as long as he remains celebration he likes best. As his 
sound. He will make a rodeo in ability increases, he gets in time and 

Tucson one afternoon and run to rhythm with the broncs and the 

another somewhere else that night bulls. His rope horse begins carrying 
and be back the next day to draw him quickly to cattle, or he gets down 
more stock in Tucson. He might team on his bulldogging steer three jumps 
up with other contestants and go in a out of the chute and his stirrup pops 

private plane, or ride a commercial up over his saddle as his horse 

airplane. If he is a roper, he spends a sprints on by and he wrestles the 

lot of time driving at night and steer down and stretches him out 

trailering his horses. All his tools before that stirrup even falls down to 

are expensive. His saddles cost a his horse’s side. And he makes as 

thousand dollars. His entry fees cost good a hand as all the rest. When 

him hundreds of dollars a week and those things happen, he begins to 

his chances of winning them back are take a lot of pride in being a cowboy, 

slim. His gear wears out and his This might not be reward enough 


to keep him in rodeo indefinitely, but 
it is pretty good reward for all the 
reward he is going to get. He has 
that kind of satisfaction in common 
with the old-time cowboys and 
vaqueros. They also were poorly 
paid, but came to the rodeo because 
that was where all the work and all 
the people he liked and admired 
would be. The rodeo was the best 
work of the year. Most of the time, a 
cowboy on a ranch has to work away 
out by himself where he would have 
to dig his own hole to die in if he fell 
off his horse and broke a leg. The 
ranch cowboy still goes back home to 
the same old ranch to husband 
livestock for the rest of his years 
wages. The rodeo cowboy goes on 
down the road and hopes for luck in 
the draw of the next celebration. The 
folks who came to support and enjoy 
the celebration go back to earning 
their daily bread. 

The rodeo has always been an 
exciting time for Westerners, and not 
only for the people who make their 
living on good horses or down in the 
manure. When the cowboys leave 
town, they leave looking forward to 
next year's contest and the fun of it. A 
little sweat and honest effort might 
bring a little prize money, maybe not JP S. Brown is a fifth generation Arizona 

any humiliation and maybe some cowman and the author of four novels, 

elation. There are all kinds of good the most recent being Steeldust. 


horses and all kinds of manum in the 
lives of all of the people who make 
their living in Tucson; that's not 
reserved for cowboys. Rodeo time 
comes in one way or another for us 
all. We should all have a time when 
we can get together and show off our 
stock and our prowess. That is a time 
all of us deserve, when we can climb 
up on the chute and say like the old 
vaquero did: 

Cargue el toro, caporal, 

Abran paso coleadores, 

Que ahora le toca el turno 
Al mejor de los Tucsones. 

Pues no basta ser ranchero, 

Ni vaquero, ni otros nombres, 

Sino hap que tener como 'el, 

Bien fajados los calzones. 

Run in the bull and stand back. 
The best of Tucson have come 
for their stock. 

It's not that they’re ranchers. 

Or cowboys, or any of those 
names they call themselves. 

It's that they've hitched up 
their shorts 

And girded their loins for the 
bull. □ 
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N ight slides down the moun¬ 
tainside and the tempera¬ 
ture in the Tule desert sinks to 
108 in the shade. A bighorn sheep 
fifty yards away gawks at me while 
I nervously work down a steep stone 
slope. I can see amusment in her big, 
dumb eyes. Suddenly, my backpack 
nicks a boulder. I hear a horrible 
grind as the hefty stone slips, slices 
open my calf and finally comes to rest 
on my heel. I am wearing running 
shorts, running shoes, a T-shirt, and I 
am not pleased. 

I wince from the pain and inspect 
the big rock now snoring on my heel. 
The sheep does not blink—I have 
made her day. I gingerly move my 
foot, the slab rumbles down toward 
the boulder-choked wash below. It 
can't get any better than this. 

The light is a gray gauze as I 
reach the bottom of the rock face and 
then I stagger the half mile of wash 
toward my camp. Warm blood drib¬ 
bles a Jackson Pollock pattern on my 
leg. The air is a blazing Jello, a solid 
blob of molecules that has napalmed 
my body since dawn. Sheep drop¬ 
pings decorate the arroyo, ironwood 
a nd palo verde sketch out neat red 
slashes on my whimpering hide. I 
slip and slide through a maze of 
boulders, visit with thorns and cactus 
eager for a piece of me. A vulture 


pops up from underneath a boxcar¬ 
sized boulder,then another grinning 
buzzard and another and another. I 
walk over to see what the fuss is 
about. A coyote lies stretched out on 
the sand, flies buzzing around the 
gray and tan body, the flesh swollen 
just a bit with heat and death. My 
nose stops me fifteen feet from the 
carcass. 

I think: he has solved the heat 
problem. 

Twenty minutes after exiting the 
rock face, I stumble into my camp. 
Home is a simple place: fifteen 
gallons of water, five freeze-dried 
dinners, a generous larder of Spam 
sixteen granola bars, three pounds of 
sunflower seeds, twelve books of 
almost unbearable dullness, a jar of 
industrial-strength instant coffee, 
and most importantly, no ice. A thin 
blue pad defines my bunk on the 
smouldering ground (soil tempera¬ 
tures here sizzle around 150 to 160 
degrees) and nearby is a folding 
chair, the aluminum Chippendale of 
my genteel life. 

1 make a small fire of ironwood 
twigs, boil water for a crime against 
my digestive tract called Burgundy 
Beef With Noodles and then relax in 
the blast furnace while slopping 
down my gruel from an aluminum 
pouch. Bats flutter around my face. 


The Heat 
Treatment 

What kind of fool would sit in the desert 
counting sheep in June? A hot one. 


By Charles Bowden 
Photography by Peter Kresan 
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The desert mountains of the Cabeza Prieta 


I call it a day, stretch out on the 
blue pad, note the stars puncturing 
the sky as night comes on and I wait 
for the music. At precisely 11:30 each 
night a coyote explodes into a mix¬ 
ture of heavy metal and punk about 
one meter from my ear drum. The 
concert lasts two to four minutes and 
then there is nothing left to do but 
bake until dawn. 

I have been here for five days. I 
am alone, forty miles east of Yuma, 
maybe sixty miles west of Ajo, thirty 
miles south of Interstate 8 and deep 
in the heart of one of America s 
favorite bombing and gunnery ranges. 
I am on the west flank of a rockpile 
called the Sierra Pintas. Nearby is a 
tank—a hole where the rains collect, 
that is when and if they happen by 
every year or two. The water is green 
scum and encrusted with a fine carpet 
of dead honey bees. Dung flavors this 
beverage. 

I am here on serious business. I am 
counting sheep. Yes, I am. 

The Cabeza Prieta National 
Wildlife Refuge covers 865,000 acres 
and nobody lives there. The gunnery 
range covers even more ground and 
nobody lives there either. We are 
talking about a couple of thousand 
square miles with live rounds, big¬ 
horn sheep, no paved roads, no 
people and me, an official sheep 
counter for the United States govern¬ 


ment. Every June for the past thirty 
years, the feds have dispatched a 
handful of pilgrims to various 
waterholes to inventory the sheep. 
Such workers sit motionless in the 
heat for five days, busily count 
off the herd on their fingers and toes 
and then go home again. This is 
called science. 

I would like to claim that I am 
here as a peculiar punishment for 
some act against God or man. But this 
is not the case. I volunteered for the 
job, as did a dozen other fried souls 
scattered about the Tule desert, the 
Lechuguilla desert, the Growler 
Valley and other landmarks in hell. 

I wanted to be alone. I wanted to 
see what heat was really like when 
there was no escape. I wanted to 
think big thoughts: I have a com¬ 
pletely empty notebook sitting on my 
lap as evidence of this last goal. 

1 will tell you everything. 

It is noon and a white flame of 
light sweeps across the desert floor. I 
am walking, a brief coffee break from 
my sheep counting duties back at the 
tank. Heat boils up from the ground 
through the soles of my running 
shoes. I wear no socks, 1 wear no 
shirt, I wear no shorts, 1 wear no hat. 
Heat Solution No. 817. This solution 
is not working. 

I look down at my feet and see a 
pottery fragment. A closer examin¬ 


ation reveals similar debris every¬ 
where. To the north a half mile are 
two small caves where early men and 
women and children, damnable litter- 
bugs that they were, left busted pots, 
old sheep bones and random garbage. 
Folks used to call this place home. In 
1699, Father Kino may have ambled 


able marches across the desert se< 
mg lost souls and new geograp] 
Then in 1939, Franklin Dels 
Roosevelt, at the prodding of the i 
Boy Scouts and others, scratched 
Pen on a document and made 
whole joint a refuge for desert t 
horns. Then the war came and m 
ground was set aside as a shoot 
gallery. Now 1 am here. Th 
history for you. 

1 hear a big boom, my hi 
whips toward the noise, a jet r 
across the sky and plays war gal 
while giving the sound barriei 
thorough drubbing. Then silence 
solute silence. The birds refuse 
speak in the heat of midday, 
insects shut up, too, and the wind 
not yet started. Silence flattens 
land. 

I listen to the blood cours 
through my veins. 


It is 112 in the shade as I lie in 
the blind near the waterhole. The 
structure is a frail ramada of saguaro 
ribs. All the wild animals know 1 am 


in here; I can see this knowledge in 
their eyes. But the blind is a neces¬ 
sary courtesy. I am that unspeakable 
thing to them, a human being, and it 
is best that I keep out of their sight 
as they bake through another Tule 
desert day. 

A golden eagle stands on the edge 
of the waterhole. The beak is open, 
the tongue hangs down, the bird 
pants. The talons look like murder. 
The eagle peers up at me and then 
down at the water. It is 2 p.m. and 
e ^gle time is apparently as rigorous 
as factory time, since the big bird 
appears punctually each day. At 
noon the redtail hawks always come 
in, four of them, and drink and 
splash in the water. The doves 
prefer dawn, 1 p.m. and dusk. Four 
ravens always show up around 4:30 
pmn. The sheep are not so simple. 

e y can 8° up to nine days without 
water. 

The eagle pants and pants. I pant 
and pant. 1 hunker in the blind tour- 
een hours a day now, sitting on a 
boulder and exposed to the blast of 
e sun as it knifes through the hit- 
and-miss roof of sticks. 

My mind stopped working days 
a 8°- I literally do not think. 1 sense 1 
now, I feel, j j 0 not think. 1 
ave no anxiety, 1 cannot think 
enough to be concerned about any- 
^ ^ ere is a sample of my mind 
112 degrees: six vultures land at 
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the tank, they space themselves two 
feet apart, they drink one by one, 
they leave. Bees roar. Sun thuds off 
the stone. The eagle pants and no one 
pays any attention. The vultures 
course down the canyon and land near 
the dead coyote. 

I can go on like this for hours. 
And I do. 


At night 1 see satellites zip 
across the heavens. To the east, 
flashes of lightning suggest the mon¬ 
soon has arrived in Tucson. One even- 


Boulders of Volcanic Rock on Granite 


ing at dusk, 1 sit in my chair and 
stare at a rock face sixty yards away 
while 1 eat Sweet and Sour Shrimp 
With Rice. A coyote slips down the 
slope, the tail flowing. The animal 
does not hesitate and refuses to look 
at me. 

I sprawl out on the blue pad, 
moths land on me and then the bats 
flit by a foot off the ground and eat 
the moths. I am a dining room table. 

I had assumed that ideas about 
Nature would flood my mind during 
this five-day stay. I am happy to 
report this does not happen. 1 see a 
coyote, 1 see a sheep, I listen to 
silence, 1 swelter in the heat. Each 
day I stop by the dead coyote and 
check on how the vultures’ work is 
progressing. A hummingbird hovers 
six inches from my face, an antelope 
ground squirrel nibbles seeds a foot 
from my leg. 1 pick up a jug and the 
fluid splashes in my mouth like it 
was straight from a hot water 
heater. 

But thinking about Nature here 
would be an insult. Thinking itself is 
an insult. There is nothing to contri¬ 
bute. I can tell by looking into the 
eyes of a bighorn, I have no doubt 
when watching the careless disdain 
of the coyote for my presence. This is 
a place to be. I am not sure how to 
define being, but I am getting quite 
good at being. I sleep very soundly 
and awaken an hour before dawn. 
The air is cooler then, in the mid-80s, 
and the smells are stronger and 
richer and the desert requires no¬ 
thing because everything that is 
necessary already is. 

One day a huge ram, perhaps six 
to eight years old, walks up to the 
tank. His big horns have more than a 
three-quarter curl, his body is well 
fleshed and he moves with dignity. 
He stands for half an hour before the 
tank of water trying to decide 
whether to drink. He decides, moves 
forward, and lowers his head for six 
minutes and twenty five seconds. I 
time him: science demands this deed. 

I read a book on bighorn sheep. 
The author states that rams will 
only associate with other rams that 
have horns the same size as they do. 

He ain't heavy, he's my brother. 

Early Spanish explorers found 
pyramids of sheep horns in this 
desert. Later scholars stumbled onto 


a similar pyramid near the tank 
where I now bake. No one is quite 
sure what the pyramids of horns 
were supposed to do, but they were 
clearly some kind of gesture by early 
Tule desert people. The Sand Papa- 
gos who frequented the area until 
early in this century said the piles of 
horns stopped the wind. The wind 
here is a potent force, a blazing surge 
that comes up around noon and 

streams across the flats withering 
everything in its path. I drink water 
all the time but I cannot keep up 
with the power of this wind. 

Scholars also found sheep bones, 
usually vertebrae, that had deep 

burns on them. They had been fired 
at high heats for long periods of 

time, far longer than was necessary 
to cook the flesh. The sheep had 

been cremated. This desert in South¬ 
western Arizona and the Pinacate 
country just to the south in Sonora are 
the only known places in the Western 
Hemisphere where human beings 
cremated non-human beings. 

No one is quite sure why this hap¬ 
pened either. There are whispers of 
explanation. The Papago at the turn 
of the last century said it was to 
placate the sheep, to calm them and 


win them over so that their spirits 
would not be angry and go visit the 
living sheep and say bad things 
about men, things that would scare 
away the herds. This makes sense to 
me. If 1 ever kill a sheep out here, 1 
am certain I will cremate the beast. 

There are other variant forms of 
cremation taking place here. Below 
my tank spreads the Tule desert, a 
pan of fire that officially hosts four 
inches of rain a year. In the first ten 
days of June, the Border Patrol took 
four dead Mexicans out of this area. 
They were illegals heading north 
toward work. There are all kinds of 
dead people out there and most are 
never found. No one cremates their 
bones. No one knows how to still 
their spirits. 

In a week it will be the Fourth of 
July. I peer into the volcano of the 
Tule desert at noon. They are out 
there. But we have no striking 
rituals to handle this dying. When a 
body is found, we toss the flesh and 
bones into a rubber bag and tote it off 
to a pauper's grave. This does not 
seem like quite enough. We have lost 
the knack of desert cremation and I 
suspect the spirits are not at peace, 
but wander this ground. And I do not 


want to think what they say about 
us. 


I have not moved for four hours. 
Sweat streams from my body. I drink, 
more sweat pours out. The tank is 
still, just a bunch of whitewing doves 
sitting on the rock in the sun and broil¬ 
ing nicely. I hear a kind of scream, a 
brown form plummets, misses, wheels 
and dives again. I stare into the face 
of a prairie falcon thirty yards 
away. A dead dove is gripped in its 
talons. The flock explodes and flees. 
The falcon looks up at me, and for a 
second or two there is nothing but the 
beautiful raptor, the dead dove, the 
heat, and death. 

Then the bird vanishes. I know it 
leaves, I witness this exit, but in fact 
it simply vanishes. One second it is 
there with the dead dove gripped by 
its black talons, the next it is gone. I 
have no conscious memory of the 
falcon flying away. 

The tank falls very still. A few 
gray feathers flutter down the rock 
where the kill took place. For thirty- 
one minutes, no doves come to the 
tank. Yes, I time it. Science once 
again. Then a flock lands, putters 
around the rock, sits in plain view 
under the sun and returns to whatever 
life means to a whitewing dove. 

I think there should be pre¬ 
cautions, drills, air alerts. But there 
is nothing. The death is not even 
memory. This is the Tule desert and 
it is 112 degrees and no one is up to 
anything but life itself. 

In five days of watching, I see 
three ewes and two rams, or maybe 
five ewes and two rams. After 
awhile, all those ewes start to look 
pretty much the same. 

My notebook remains absolutely 
empty. 1 sit in the morning light and 
wait for a truck to come by and pick 
me up and take me away. A stone 
tumbles nearby, I glance over and see 
a two-year-old ram romp off the rock 
face and then calmly walk down the 
wash, nibbling at ironwood shoots as 
he goes. He is fifty or sixty yards 
away and I do not interest him. Gnat- 
catchers and verdins and other birds 
flit from tree to tree. 

I hike up the wash and check on 
the dead coyote. The vultures are 
gone, I can see them overhead riding 
a thermal. There is not much left of 
the coyote: the outline of the head, 
the empty rib cage, a pile of fluff 
marking the discards of his fur. He is 
in the Tule desert now, powering the 
muscles of the vultures as they scan 
the bare ground for things that have 
run out of time. 

I sit in the sun and drink a cup of 
black coffee. I do not think of Nature 
at all. I have not spoken in five days. 
My leg and heel are mending nicely. 

An American poet once wrote, 
"Do not listen to the birds/ They are 
ignorant." 

Like hell they are. □ 
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Unlike many married couples these days, 
Orson and Liz just grew closer every day. 



Kathy later explained that she was 
"just way too logical to be a 
good speller." 



All Wally could think of was how proud the folks 
at his diet group would be when he told the 
cops he still " wasn't gonna talk." 



"Traditional or not/' Joey maintained, "I still 
think it works better back east, where 
the rivers got water in 'em." 



Curtis only wished that his wife had gotten 
there in time for the "Tribute to the King" 



Needless to say, not very many of the other 
inmates were impressed by Geets's 
"Born to Eat Burgers" tatoo. 
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S o the guy goes into the electronics ston 
buy a couple of metal plugs and some v • 
for his stereo. He notices on the j ]tt 
package that they were made in Taiwan, throw- 
them down on the counter and proceeds to rantar 
rave that nothing, I mean nothing, is made in ^ 
USA by Americans anymore. Well, they're m l 
going to get his hard-earned two dollars and 
however-many cents! He stomps out of the store 
and, yes...that's right, you guessed iL.drives off 
not just in a huff, but in a late-model Toyota as 
well. The salesman who told me about it couldnt 
believe it, so much so that he called his partner 
over to watch the guy drive away. Tan y ou 
believe that?" I believed it. It was easy. 

Now, something that was genuinely hard-to- 
believe was my little brother actually, somehow, 
forcing his head through the oval opening in the 
back of one of our dining room chairs when he was 
about five years old. He couldn't pull it back out 
without becoming earless. I heard him hollering 
for help all the way from the other end of the 
house and found it incredible that a head that 
size had fit through the hole in the first place. 
What he found hard to believe was that I had to 
go get my Brownie Reflex 20 (What a camera!) for 
a few close-ups before I would even begin to try to 
help him get his head unstuck. Twenty years 
later, those are some cherished photos, believe 
me, but they were easy. Getting him out, however, 
was not, mainly because I knew that he would i 
prefer (especially once he started dating) to have 
both ears still on his head, and also because f 
during the entire episode I was laughing 
vsterically at his predicament as only an older 
brother can. 
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After hearing about the rotation diet, David 
immediately went out and bought 
himself a lazy Susan. 
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Although the service was. "excellent as always," 
it seemed obvious to Jonah that they had 
resorted to serving a frozen brand of fishsticks 
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I thought I’d share these little slices of life 
with you as some sort of introduction to the group 
of cartoons on these pages. While I'm sharing, 
here’s a tip I've only given to a few close friends. 
Now pay attention; this could get you that much- 
deserved promotion. If you’re driving to some sort 
of restaurant or nightclub, perhaps, and when you 
arrive the parking lot is so filled that you assume 
you're going to have to park on the outer fringes 
and actually walk as much as 50 or 100 yards to 
get to the front door—well, the fact is that quite 
often (now listen closely) a few of the people who 
arrive early and park up close will already have 
left by the time you get there. So, it's very likely 
that there will be a few parking spots now avail¬ 
able in extremely choice locations. The reason this 
works is because most normal people think it 
would still be full up close, and they don't bother 
to take that "one quick look—just in case." Sound 
simple? It is. By the way, if you have passengers 
you want to impress and you decide to try this 
plan, it is very important to say "Welllllll, let’s 
us take a little look up close just in case somebody 
left early" (or words to that effect). 

So it is in the spirit of the month of February, 
when we celebrate Valentine's Day, that 1 also 
would like to share the following cartoons, 
Valentines of a sort, dealing with relationships, 
especially our relationships to the important 
things—love, art, health, crime and, of course, 
the two items of the most far-reaching influence in 
this century thus far: food...and Elvis. 





Pat and Eugene used to bet on ", what day 
the sandwich meats would all turn 
the same color." 



Bernie explained that the savings 
", . . in combs alone” was worth it 
anyday. 
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Barney especially liked it when the 
announcer referred to them as 
athletes. 






In answer to their first question the artist told 
the students, " banks, medical groups, 
and well-established restaurant and 
fast-food chains." 
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And to add insult to injury, Kevin had become 
so upset by his allergies that he forgot to 
buy any bullets. 



Considering his accident and everything, 
Old Ben figured it was one of the most 
thoughtful gifts he'd ever received. 



Ted's next experiment would ". involve 
using longer arrows. ” 



Years later in prison, Keving would tell them 
how his family used to try to trade 
him for doughnuts. 



Gaylord just chuckled, "Well, if I'm so dumb 
then how come I don't have a 
snow shovel?” 
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By Alan Weisman 
Photography by Jay Dusard 
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i m i „ connrp 7 4 5(9(9 Mexicans—mostly women—work in 53 
Am Jr canfined^Sembly plants. They work 48 hours a week and are 
MM^,A^tor^Vhourday. His dull, monotonous labor. They are 
Eng % so ^oJoMeZln workers along the 2,000- mile border in the 800 

assemhtv niZts in the maquiladora program—the system in which 
assembly P la ™ a J". manufacture goods in the U.S., move them across 

the ^borde,rJor.assembly in twin plants by cheap Mexican labor, then bring 

them fhTpmJr d JmwJJte'be Tboom to border economics But journalist 
Alan Weisman found a dark side for Mexican women as he gathered notes 

^ V ffereIs ti /s ^hardReport 0 ^"the ^quiiaJorkers' lives in Nogales, and 
his story of a rermrkabfe woman who is trying to change things. 
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Colonia Nueva, Nogales, Sonora 

hair curls at her neck, and she is still thin enough 
to look good in jeans. She lives in one of the few 
dirt colonias with electricity and water. "It was 
not luck. The city had no intention of giving us 
anything. We painted protest banners and camped 
in front of the palacio municipal. There were so 
many of us, we finally embarrassed them into 
giving in. Of course, they now take all the credit." 

The hardscrabble soil of Pueblo Nuevo erodes 
rather than percolates. Next to the colonia is the 
municipal dump, where the street department 
tosses dead dogs and where the flies take over 
during the hot months. The sole relief is that the 
city has begun to bury its garbage. Before, it was 
burned nightly; the people of Pueblo Nuevo did 
not breathe so much as choke. Consuelo thinks 
switching to a landfill implies ulterior motives. 
To make room, they will probably subdivide the 
dump. "Already they are pushing garbage back 
and putting people there." 

Her treeless colonia is toned a light sepia 
from the tan powder that billows from under 
passing automobiles. Water from a broken pipe 
etches feathery rivulets in the road until it 
saturates with dust, turns sluggish, and evap¬ 
orates. Ubiquitous children take brief turns on two 
worn, communal bicycles. There is a tiny store, a 
Conasupo—the government grocery chain that 
purports to buy from small farmers and provide in¬ 
expensive food to the public. However, Conasupo 
is frequently undersold by private supermarkets. 
A sign reads, "Supply Center for the Marginal 
Classes." Its owner is the PRI’s precinct leader for 
Pueblo Nuevo. "The prices are all right," Consuelo 
says. "The quality isn't. We get whatever the 


government can't sell to the U.S." 

The gulch dead-ends where two perspiring 
men with hammers labor at a mountain of wooden 
pallets, dismantling them for building materials. 

I stopped listening to the PRI's promises when I 
realized that life kept getting worse instead of 
better, says Consuelo, watching. Instead, she 
joined the PRT el Partido Revolucionario de 
Trabajadores, the Revolutionary Worker's Party. 

Mexico’s socialist movement is infamous for 
splintering into warring factions and creating more 
ineffectual minority parties. Consuelo knows this, 
but she won’t support the conservative PAN, even 
though it has the greatest chance of cracking the 
PRI's dominance. 

"We workers need a change. The PAN would 
give the power to even richer people." 

She tries to organize women, believing they 
are the principal workers and the foundation of 
her society. Very few men live in Pueblo Nuevo; 
they are off in the United States or have aban¬ 
doned the women they impregnated. And their 
children—the Nogales maquilas jointly maintain 
a day-care center, with a capacity of 265 for the 
5,000 women with children who work in Nogales 
assembly plants. 

Consuelo's sister works the night shift at 
General Instruments, leaving the baby with her. 
At 4:30 a.m., Consuelo is up to get to Samsonite by 
6:15, a trip requiring two bus transfers, so she turns 
the infant over to her own eldest daughter. 

At 4:30 p.m., she returns, begins cooking, and 
relieves her daughter who has been watching the 
kids. "I want to go out and talk to women. But I’m 
tired. So I save it for the weekend. I invite twenty 


M aquiladora worker Consuelo Alaniz has 
sewn paper surgical gowns for Dispos¬ 
able Products, brassieres for Bali 
Company, and ready-to-wear dresses for West 
Coast Industries. Lately, she’s been at Samsonite. 
Consuelo's family is one of 1,200 living in the 
colonia known as Pueblo Nuevo, where automobile 
carcasses line gullied roads and dwellings are 
buttressed by retaining walls of embedded auto¬ 
mobile tires. Consuelo, her six children, her sister, 
and her sister's baby live in a two-room pastiche 
construction of sheetrock, recycled plywood, and 
wood pallets discarded by the maquiladoras. Her 
husband, who is not really her husband, some¬ 
times joins her here too. 

Consuelo is in her early thirties. Her brown 


T 1 he Sonoran press calls the problem 
"Nogalitis", suggesting that with the 
coming of the maquiladora twin plant 
industry, a virus of sorts has settled over Nogales. 
Like gout, the disease is one of overindulgence. 

Twenty-five thousand people live in Nogales, 
Arizona; during the past decade, its hyperthyroid 
Mexican twin has sprouted to 150,000. Housing is 
the critical issue for maquiladora workers and 
their considerable families. The tax the com¬ 
panies pay for this is far from sufficient, but 
Mexico won't press the Americans for fear they 
will leave if expenses become too great. What 
government housing that does result usually goes 
to supervisors, not to assemblers. And even they 
have to enter a lottery to be eligible: entering is 
often a euphemism for bribing their way in. 
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women to meet, and maybe five show up All of 
Ihem are tired. We are all so tired." F ' 

The PRT has been helping her and other 
colonos gain title to their land. Now that thev 
have light and water, a Nogales businessman 
holding an obscure land grant is trying to evict 
them. "We won't permit it," Consuelo vows. 
"We're also helping people in other new colonias 
to organize and fight for their right to live here." 

She does not tell them instead to go where 
they came from, that the right to live this way 
isn't worth struggling for, because they wouldn't 
pay any attention. "It would be harder’to go back 
than to stay, and it’s no worse here than wherever 
they left. So we try to help." 

Consuelo’s efforts have produced at least one 
result. The ruling PRI, observing a tradition of 
seducing its critics, offered her a job with just 
enough pay to be tempting. She refused. "I couldn’t 
face my children, after what I’ve tried to teach 
them." 

Yet it’s important to be able to feed them, so 
about every six months she goes wet, up to 
Phoenix, to work as a domestic and make enough 
money to tide them over here. "It’s not bad," she 
says. She has met a lot of people that way, 
Salvadorans and Nicaraguans, who are finding a 
life for themselves up there. 

The paradox intrigues: a Mexican socialist 
using the United States, the arch perpetrator of 
capitalism's excesses, as a means to avoid being co¬ 
opted by her own country. Consuelo's dark green 
eyes reveal the bitterness of living a forced 
contradiction. "At least the U.S. helps women. If 
a senora has babies and no job, they help her. If 
they take too much for taxes, they give some back. 
She can get food. Not like here. Here life crushes 
a woman." 

Is it just corruption, then, that's the enemy, 
and not capitalism? If Mexico were capitalistic 
like the U.S., would it be better for the people? 

She regards the wretched hillsides of her 


pueblo for a long, troubled moment. Finally she 
murmurs, "Ay, quien sabe?" 

Who knows? 


T 1 he maquiladora is not a dank sweatshop; 
banks of flourescence and pale yellow walls 
combine in a synthetic pastel gleam. 
Seventy-two operators, mostly female, sit twelve 
to a bench, forty-eight hours a week. Each turns a 
screw, sets a rivet, adds a gasket, punches a hole. 
At the end, small carburetors pop out, the kind 
used in lawnmowers and chainsaws. 

A shrill buzzer overwhelms assembly line 
chatter and the paroxysms of compressed air tools, 
signaling the first of three, thirty-minute lunch 
shifts. A third of the workers head for the 
cafeteria or outside to the concrete patio. Help- 
wanted signs adorn the slump block exterior. 
Turnover is about 90 percent each year. Leo Perez, 
an engineer from Spain who is plant technical 
manager, knows that paying higher wages would 
avoid the expense of absenteeism and training new 
workers. "At these salaries, Nogales attracts 
about half the labor its maquiladoras need. If we 
raised them," he explains..., "Mexico would 
throw us out. If American factories start offering 
more than the minimum wage here, it will begin a 
revolution." 

One result is pervasive dishonesty. "It's 
understandable. If my baby were hungry. I'd steal 
anything I could from the boss. That still doesn't 
make me respect these qualities from my 
employees." 

Paul Bond's custom boot factory in Nogales, 
Arizona, produces some of the world's best, most 
expensive boots. Bond runs what could be 
considered one of the first maquiladoras. For 
thirty years, he has maintained about fifteen 
employees on each side, measuring and cutting in 
the U.S. plant, stitching and attaching in 
Nogales, Sonora. Some of his Mexican employees 


have stayed with him more than twenty years. 
The difference is one of scale. 

"I'd lose quality if I made more than ten pairs 
a day, so we keep our business small and family¬ 
like. In Mexico, I can only pay my workers the 
legally allowed wage. But nothing can stop me 
from handing them a bonus when they come over 
here to visit me. Which," he adds, "they do every 
week." 

When employees number in the hundreds and 
the goal is quantity, those bonuses would add up. 
Leo Perez has awarded some when the budget 
permitted—"if for no other reason than it makes 
you feel better about something crummy you're 
doing." When he married an American woman and 
came to the United States, this job was what was 
available. It depresses him to work with people 
in a system designed so they can never advance. 

"If you know that you will die at the same 
level you're at now, how could you care about 
anything? We have managerial meetings to 
discuss motivating the employees. We bring in 
social workers. Absenteeism is still absurd. 
Defects still run over 15 percent. The companies 
would like Mexicans to work like Americans, but 
this requires a future view, being able to project 
one's self. These people think at most one week 
into the future. The present is more important— 
it's been that way since colonial rule." 

Leo chews on his moustache, reflecting on 
what his ancestors wrought in the New World. 
After three years, he has decided, he doesn't 
know anything about Mexicans. "If I ask Mexicans 
how their people think, they don't know either. 
Too many passions in their decisions. If I could 
predict how they react. I'd make millions." He 
points to some inked posters taped to the wall. 
"The company tried improving workers' output by 
appealing to their pride—the Mexican thing 
about saving face in front of others. So now we 
have flowcharts in front of each machine showing 
everybody's production." 
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Calle Pierson, Nogales, Sonora 
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Maquiladora 


The flowcharts are in English. 

"It doesn’t matter. The majority of these 
people aren't competitive anyway. They don't 
want to be last—but they don't want to be first 
either. They only want to do the necessary work 
and remain unnoticed." 

Their swift brown fingers flick like the hands 
of Navajo weavers, picking up tiny washers with 
one tool and fitting them into orifices with 
another, five thousand times and it's only noon. 
The monotony, some say, is better than being at 
home and getting no salary. 

Leo Perez passes among the rows of workers, 
his tall, continental good looks attracting obvious 
attention from female assemblers. Many of them 
in turn are very attractive. For a married man, 
this could be like supervising inside Pandora's 
box. The border seethes with innuendos about 
maquiladora managers who fornicate their way 
down assembly lines or companies that provide 
stud services as incentives. Leo discounts the 
rumors, but not the underlying passions. They are 
real. 

"For most of these women, the only fun they 
ever have is love. Last month ten percent of them 
were pregnant—imagine if we could harness 
sexual energy. When someone here has sex, the 
news travels up the table, down the other side, 
and around the room like electricity through a 
printed circuit. The whole plant not only knows 
who did what with whom, but how many times, 
the duration, and the pertinent dimensions." 

Leo and his wife, artist Theresa Brutcher 
Perez, rent a home in Rio Rico, a Spanish-tiled 
subdivision nine miles north of Nogales. Its 
residents are mainly maquiladora executives who 
commute daily to Mexico. Leo and Theresa, who 
also teaches English to supervisors at Leo's plant, 
are tired of being here; they have not established 
close ties in Nogales and the work is joyless. 
Theresa reads histories of the coup in Guatemala 
orchestrated by the CIA to protect the United 
Fruit Company, and wonders if, either subtly or 
overtly, it could come to that on the border. 

"If Mexico ever insisted that U.S. companies 
do more for Mexicans than they're willing to, it's 
possible," she believes. "I don't like the fact that 
we’re a part of this. But if you stretch it a little. 


we’re all part of it—anyone who has anything to 
do with Ford, GM, GE, or if you own anything 
electronic that's not Asian. Anyone in Wisconsin or 
Michigan working for these firms or using their 
products does so at the expense of Latin America." 


I n 1963, Sherman Montgomery came to Nogales 
from Tucson to manage the Southern Arizona 
Bank and then fought not to be transferred 
back. With mainly Mexican customers, he had the 
lowest loss ratio on loans in eleven western states. 
"They valued their credit ratings because U.S. 
banks offer better services." Even liquidations 
were friendlier: borrowers invited him to their 
homes for dinner and drinks on the night of a 
foreclosure. 

Retired from banking, he now deals in real 


"The twin plants provide 
income, but their people 
haven’t been taken into 
the town social set as 
such. That’s why they 
live up at Rio Rico." 


estate. An engaging man with a thick, gray crew- 
cut, Montgomery laughs easily, but the subject of 
maquiladoras raises a frown. 

"The twin plants provide income, but their 
people haven't been taken into the town social set 
as such. That's why they live up at Rio Rico." He 
says the name with condescension, pointedly 
omitting to roll the r's. "A lot of them just don't 
understand Nogales, the way it's developed over 
the years. Nogales once was a real man's town, 
and I hate to see that change." 

He tilts back in his black upholstered swivel 
chair, and explains what the man's town used to 
be like. "Sexual interchange is an easy thing on 
the border. Women used to tolerate that, and 
everyone got along fine." An example is a develop¬ 
ment he is currently marketing. It once was the 


property of a family that owned a farm, which 
for years sold produce to both Nogaleses. Accord¬ 
ing to the sales brochure, during the Depression 
they "made sure that any family in the Valley 
with small children received fresh milk, whether 
they could pay for it or not." 

Actually, Sherman explains, the son in charge 
got paid for the milk in interesting ways. "He once 
confessed that he'd probably screwed between 
five and six hundred women. He had a generous 
love of people, and they needed the milk. Many of 
them paid him the only way they knew how." He 
smiles. 






- - w mci^uiiciuora managers 

with haranguing wives, and suddenly they meet 
women who really know how to please a man. As 
a result, some of their marriages suffer. A lot of 
these guys come out of the Midwest, or were raised 
in a puritan culture, and they may not be able to 
handle the exposure to friendly sex. These dark- 

e ^ 6 n. htt £ Mexican girls are all cute and they’re 
all flirts. They really know how to work you over, 
and the guy may not be prepared for all this." 

He leans forward, placing his elbows on the 
desk blotter. 


"Some of the smarter managers develop rela¬ 
tionships their wives can tolerate, once they 
accept it. Women who don't complain, who in¬ 
volve themselves in community affairs, get along 
fine. In the produce business, some of the men who 
travel down south even have second families. But 
with the maquiladoras, most of these guys aren't 
prepared for having a kept woman." He looks 
disconcerted. "I don't know why they think they 
have to marry them, but your average mid- 
westerner in his forties believes you don't sleep 
with someone without marrying them." He 
shakes his head. "It's tough on their wives." 


O n November 8, 1907, the phone rang in the 
| office of James Douglas at the Copper 
Queen Mine in Bisbee....The news Douglas 
heard became one of Mexico's legends; he and his 
thirteen-year-old son Lewis were the first 
Americans to know. 

Fifty miles below the border, in the mining 
town of Nacozari, a train filled with dynamite 
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had ignited. People saw the flames and panicked. 

An explosion within Nacozari's tight canyon 
would annihilate them. But a young engineer 
named Jesus Garcia jumped aboard and drove the 
train out of town where, seconds later, it 
detonated. Both the train and Garcia were 
obliterated, but Nacozari was safe. Young Lewis 
Douglas, raised in Nacozari where his father 
directed the Montezuma Mine, wept in wonder 
over this act of heroism. Garcia had been his 
riding instructor. 

For the rest of his life, Lewis was obsessed 
with Jesus Garcia's sacrifice. He went on to become 
a congressman, director of the federal budget, and 
ambassador to Great Britain. To everyone—to his 
brother trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
bis fellow directors of General Motors—he 
recounted the story of Jesus Garcia's martyrdom. A 
portrait of Garcia decorated his office at the 
Southern Arizona Bank & Trust in Tucson where 
he was chairman of the board’ a copy hung in his 
bedroom. 

He also told the story of Jesus Garcia 
repeatedly to a young Mexican girl named Teresa 
Leal. "Heroes are brave for a few seconds longer 
than you or I," he would tell her. "Will you be 
able to be brave that long someday?" 

It was a strange question to ask the daughter 
of his cook. But her presence in his house was 
already unusual. She had come with her mother 
from Sonora to live with the Douglases after her 
uncle's assassination. Her father and his two 
brothers were agitators for agrarian reform, and 
now one was dead. Convinced that her husband 
was endangering them all, Teresa's mother took 
the child and left him. Teresa's godfather, a 
Sonoran aristocrat, arranged for her mother to 
cook for Lewis Douglas. 

Teresa Leal grew up at the Douglas family 
homes in upstate New York and near Patagonia, 
Arizona, an hour from Nogales. Her playmates 
were Douglas's grandchildren, but she rarely had 
time for playing. Lewis Douglas oversaw her 
education, assigning her books from his library 
and teaching her about politics. Douglas was 
excited about Mexico's future. He told her that 
Mexico should be a different kind of country, a 
country of honor embodying the spirit of men ie 
Jesus Garcia. Under Lazaro Cardenas, he sai , 
Mexico had begun to come of age. American 
capital had been necessary for its development, 
but now it could start getting along on its ov\ n. 

During her years in the Douglas ome, 
Teresa's father and surviving uncle, lawyers 
during the Cardenas era, continued the 1 cas 
Cardenas promoted. As founding members o 
Mexico's Popular Socialist Party, they targeted 
the enormous Sonoran land holdings of the Greene 
Cattle Company for expropriation. [Col. i ia ™ 
C. Greene was a frontier capitalist with vas 
holdings in Sonora.] They brought in squatters, 
including women and children, who occupie 
Greene's land and dared their government t a 
preached la reforma to incite an uprising y 
moving them. By 1957, the final dismantling o 
the Greene family's Mexican holdings was 
complete; the efforts of Teresa Leal's father an 
uncle are commemorated in the Cananea Jai 
Museum. 

About that time, Mexico’s population started 
to suffer under its own weight. Growing protes s 
0ver the skewed distribution of the nation s 
health climaxed in 1968, the year Mexico became 
the first developing nation to host the Olympics. 
Thousands marched in the Federal Distric , 
objecting to the millions spent to beautify Mexico 
Ci ty for the event. Threatening to disrupt the 


Olympics so the whole world could view their 
struggle, they asked why wasn't such money 
available to feed the people? 

The demonstrations ceased abruptly when 
government troops gunned down hundreds of of 
citizens during a peaceable gathering in 
Tlaltelolco, Mexico City's Plaza of the Three 
Cultures. "I had hoped," a depressed Douglas told 
Teresa, now married and living in the border city 
of Nogales, Sonora, "that your generation could 
administer an ideology. But now you'll have to 
recreate one. I pray you'll be strong." 

Teresa Leal was too busy having children to 
think about ideology. By the time she was thirty, 
she had borne her husband, a Nogales custom 
broker, six daughters and two sons. "I wanted a 
dozen," she reflects, "and I would have had them 


if I could have stood him any longer." 

Bilingual, educated on both sides of the 
border, Teresa Leal insisted on working despite 
household duties and her husband s objections. 
Her marriage, arranged by her mother years 
earlier, cooled early. Her husband called her a 
pocha, deriding her independent gringa attitude 
and the New York inflection in her voice. 
Determined, she went to work, purifying her 
accent and eventually becoming director of DIF, a 
Nogales family and child development agency. 

She began occupational workshops for 
Nogales women who came to her, unable to sup¬ 
port families on maquiladora wages. They began 
confiding in her, stories about brutality inflicted 

bv husbands and lovers. 

After years in the United States, she knew 
what battered women should do. "These are as- 


NOT EVERYTHING 
IS WORTH WAITING FOR. 

THE PERSONAL FITNESS PROFILE 
CAN HELP REDUCE YOUR RISK OF HEART DISEASE. 



H eart disease is America’s number one killer. 

But it does not have to be the killer it has 
become. The risk of heart disease can be reduced. 

And that is exactly what the Personal Fitness Profile 
is all about. 

The Personal Fitness Profile was developed by the 
Arizona Heart Institute, a medical center solely devoted 
to the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of heart 
disease. It’s a comprehensive analysis and evaluation of 
your lifestyle, nutritional habits and physical condition 
as they relate to your heart and overall fitness. 

The Personal Fitness Profile evaluation includes 
cardiovascular risk factors, cardiovascular . . . TJnP 

endurance, body composition, flexibility, H. t/VlV 1 

strength, lung function, blood choles- 1IN oXl lUIc 
terol level, stress, tension and nutrition. -- 


At its conclusion you’ll be provided with a 
comprehensive report which will be reviewed with you 
by a trained counselor. If appropriate, custom-designed 
exercise, nutrition and medical programs will be 
recommended. 

We will check your progress at regular intervals 
and,if need be, advise you as to how you could improve 
on specific aspects of your performance. Depending 
upon your medical condition, additional evaluations 
may be required before you take the Personal 
Fitness Profile. 

The Personal Fitness Profile requires 

only two hours of your time. Won’t you 
take a moment to make what could be the 
most important call of your life? 

Call 721-8108 for more information. 


On the campus of El Dorado Hospital. 

1398 North Wilmot Road/1\icson, Arizona 85712/(602) 721-8108 
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Teresa Leal and family, Nogales, Sonora 


saults. Report them to the police/' she said. They 
were timid. Would she accompany them? She did, 
and sent several men to prison. 

The same women would then cry that they 
wanted their husbands out of jail. Now she was a 
villain and a home-wrecker. 

A thirteen-year-old girl confessed that her 
father was raping her. Teresa confronted the 
mother, who already knew but let it continue 
because she couldn't bear the thought of him 
leaving. Teresa had him jailed. The wife got him 
out. Each time he'd return home and would molest 
and beat his daughter. Once she had to be 
hospitalized; enraged, Teresa had him locked up 
within hours. But when the girl was released 
three days later, he was home, waiting. 

That night she hung herself. An autopsy 
showed that she'd had intercourse only minutes 
earlier. Crazed with anguish, Teresa Leal ap¬ 
pealed to every authority she could find. The man 
stayed out of jail and attended the funeral with 
his wife. 

Resigning in protest over the empty response 
in her own agency, Teresa Leal did not so much join 
a political movement as become one. Her husband 
forbade her growing radicalism. She then 
realized that she was living a victim's life 
herself. 

Mexican women don't often get divorced, 
especially with eight children. Teresa did, 
continuing to raise them even as she slept fewer 
hours and took on more causes. She began a hotline 
and a center for abused women. She became the 
Nogales representative for a Central American 
information network, showing films about El 


Salvador to Rotary and Lions clubs. She wrote 
columns for La Voz del Norte in Sonora and 
sometimes for the Nogales International in 
Arizona and newspapers in Mexico City. She 
organized for CIDAL, a Mexican feminist group, 
counseled street gangs, tutored, and taught: 
advanced English in a private prepartory, free 
classes to maquila workers at Preparatoria de la 
Solidaridad, pedagogy at a teachers college, and 
Mexican-American relations through the 
University of Arizona's Elderhostel program. 

She is also a scout leader. 

Teresa Leal lives above a Nogales street that 
Spain might have deposited on the edge of the 
United States, all walls and staircases rising from 
a narrow concrete passageway. Her house is 
simple inside, partly painted and with a wood 
stove. Somehow fresh after three hours of rest, 
Teresa sits on a kitchen stool, preparing her 
children's breakfast. She is making tortillas, a 
humbling activity that, like Gandhi at his 
spinning wheel, she undertakes daily. At thirty- 
six she looks both tired and new, pixielike but 
powerful. 

She is worried over a speech she has to give in 
Los Angeles to the National Organization of 
Women. Mexican feminists are so far behind the 
Americans—what can she tell them? She has 
been invited to Cuba. Three weeks earlier, she 
brought Joan Baez to sing at the Nogales prison. 
Today the telephone began ringing at 7:30 a.m., 
and had rung well after midnight the night 
before. 

If ever anyone was impaled on the boundary 
fence, it is surely Teresa, with her Mexican 


socialist father and American industrialist 
guardian. Her almond-eyed daughter, Isabel, 
testifies to more borderlands history: Teresa's 
Spanish-blooded grandfather married a Chinese 
woman at a time when Mexico and the United 
States both were trying to eject encroaching 
Chinese farmers, sometimes into each other's 
country. Mexico finally deported her back to 
Shanghai. 

At night, Teresa attends a planning session of 
the Revolutionary Workers’ Party. She is not a 
member, but her friend Salvador Flores is the PRT 
candidate for mayor, and his platform contains a 
notion critical to her: unionizing maquiladora 
employees. In some border cities, twin plant 
laborers belong to Mexico's huge umbrella union, 
the CTM, the Confederation of Mexican Workers. 
But the CTM is part of the ruling PRI, and its 
participation only enforces the government's 
arrangement with the American management. Its 
members receive no more than maquila workers in 
Nogales, which has no unions. 

Again, the pervasive fixation with maquil¬ 
adoras: nothing save hunger itself has riveted 
Mexico's attention like the return, en masse, of 
gringos and their coolly efficient industries. Not 
that the American names weren't already affixed 
to half of Mexico's groceries and dry goods, but the 
maquilas have meant 100 percent, openly owned 
gabacho businesses here for the first time since the 
Porfiriato government. Mexico started by saying 
they were for the border, but now they're below 
the border; that their products would not stay in 
the country to compete with domestic goods, but 
now "limited" exceptions are appearing; that 
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they would assemble, not manufacture, but 
suddenly Ford has a wholly owned plant in 
Hermosillo and IBM is building in Guadalajara 
a nd these aren't even maquilas, but full factories. 

Is this, many ask, the maturing of Mexico, its 
leap out deserts and jungles into civilized 

economics, eligible finally for a place among 
signatories to trade and tariff agreements? Accept¬ 
ing a junior executive multinational position, con¬ 
tributing to the gross planetary product at a level 
beyond merely squandering its raw resources? 

’ Or is this the resurrection of Don Porfirio, who 
is enjoying a recent, unscheduled comeback among 
Mexican revisionist historians who acknowledge 
that, despite the unpleasantness of Yaqui 
enslavement for the benefit of various 
Rockefellers, if it weren't for Presidente Diaz, 
Mexico would still be like Honduras? 

Teresa's socialist acquaintances are deeply 
worried. Mexican intellectuals, preoccupied with 
the huge foreign debt, have lately muted their 
criticism of the maquilas, forgetting their effect 
on people. Incredibly, the hyperconservative 
PAN has portrayed itself as the voice of the 
oppressed, and they're getting away with that. 
Someone has to be the nation's conscience. 

So five Nogales socialists plus Teresa gather 
around a kitchen table in a government housing 
development—a schoolteacher, a student, a truck 
driver, a maquila drill press operator, a scion of 
curio shop impresarios. They review what they 
know: that maquila workers get fired if caught 
talking to union people, that companies threaten 
to pull out of Mexico if unions come in, that 
maquila managers throw drunken pachangas for 
employees for not voting for unions, that asbestos 
plants banned in Colorado have been reincarnated 
as maquilas in Mexicali, and that the government 
protects the companies instead of the workers. 

Salvador, the bearded, soft-spoken mayoral 
candidate, leans against the wall and listens. 
Like a benediction, he contributes the last word. 
'The United States has unions. It honors the 
Polish people for demanding the right to unionize 
in defiance of their government. Why not us, then, 
in American plants here?" 

Teresa Leal takes an American writer to the 
Instituto Tecnologico de Nogales, a handsome 
campus of low, glass-and-brick buildings arrange 
on landscaped terraces. Its professors are in t e 
third day of what began as a one-day wor 
stoppage to protest their salaries. Most ma e ess 
than $250 per month. With the deepening crisis, 
this is scheduled to worsen. , 

They sit with an economist, a sociologist, an 
a poet. Talk shifts from the strike to the borders 
tenacious influence on academic thought. I hey 
discuss whether it's true that the Aztecs may 
have been even more capitalistic than t 
Americans, whether Mexico's corruption is too 
intrinsic to ever be eradicated. The huge e 
Mexico owes the United States, the socio ogis 
sa ys, is integrally related to this strike. T ^re s 
no money to run the country. Getting us in t eir 
debt was just to keep us under their control, to give 
the U.S. a pretext for invasion if necessary. 

The economist disagrees. "The banks i n 
it deliberately. The oil market was satura e • 
Production dropped, profits dropped, and inves - 
°rs had to speculate to earn anything. Fro i s a 
no longer the world's economic motor, interes 
Powerful nations will fight out the solutions 1 

marketplace, while poor countries suffer an 
^atch. It's an opportunity for socialists o 
advantage of a historical situation a t oug 
really don't see them doing much better. 


It's like any spring afternoon spent debating 
issues on the quadrangle of a U.S. college. The 
difference between this and an American 
university is that here it's not theoretical. The 
discussants are living these particular issues. 
They talk about the horror of Third World 
countries as superpowers of apocalyptic destruc¬ 
tion bait each other, daring the other to strike 
first. Then the poet turns to the American. He is 
especially anguished over nuclear fears. "Tell 
me," he demands, "How does it feel, really feel, 
to be a gringo?" 

It feels, the writer thinks, like being guilty of 
something he really doesn't remember doing. "It's 
an accident of birth," he answers finally. "How is 
it you chose to be born here, instead of five miles 
north of here? You or I could just as easily have 
been each other." They both know he hasn’t 


answered the question. The poet's reply, distorted 
as it is by the clench of his passions, explains the 
difference: 

"Ours is an aesthetic of desperation. We are 
up against all that annihilates humanity. The 
U.S.'s is an aesthetic of hope. We see it in your 
products, in the movies you distribute around the 
planet. You believe that humanity will survive. 
You don't realize that you are destroying it." J 

Alan Weisman spent four years in Mexico working with 
orphans, as consultant to a fisheries project and writing 
and researching. He now lives in Groom Creek, 
California. Jay Dusard raises quarter horses near 
Prescott and forsook a brief career as a cowpuncher for 
photography. He has previously published The North 
American Cowboy: A Portrait. 


Mother 
Knows 
Best! 


“You’d be amazed at what a little 
exercise can do...just ask my daughter. 
She thought she was too tired to 
exercise. Now she’s found she was 
tired...because she didn’t.” 
Shouldn’t you belong 
to Naturally Women?... 

Naturally. 






Eastside 

6880 E. Broadway 

722-3700 

Northwest 

4343 N. Oracle 

292-0500 

Tucson’s Only Fitness 
Center Exclusively 
for Women. 
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Border 

Theater 

A Cultural Hole in the Fence Melds Art 
and Politics From Both Sides 


By Terry Turner and Drum Hadley 


I I en blocks south of the 
American line, beyond the 
curios and hawkers ("Come into 
my store, 1 am cheaper than Sears."), 
amid the farmacias and mercados 
meant for tourists, is GAUNAC, 
Grupo Artistas Unidos dc Nogales 


Asociacion Cultural , a place for the 
artists and art of Nogales, Sonora, at 
990 Avenida Obregon. It is a 200-seat 
theater/coffee house/ cantina. 

Outlined by bare light bulbs, the 
audience climbs up two flights of 
stairs. They are mostly the young 


and intellectual of Nogales and their 
counterparts from Tucson. 

Teresa Leal, co-founder of 
GAUNAC along with Rosalba 
Romero, takes the mike and wel¬ 
comes the audience and performers. It 
is 9:15 p.m. and people are still 
arriving. "We are bringing more 
chairs," she says. "We didn't know 
so many would come." No one is 
concerned. They did not come to sit at 
tables, politely applaud, sip beer 
and wine, discuss aesthetics. They 
are hungry for what will come. 

Nezauhualcoyotl, the Aztec poet- 
king, said, "When you have nothing 
to eat, sing." 

Composer John Cage would have 
loved this space. Avenida Obregon is 
below us. Sirens, whistles, and the 
smell of diesel and hot dogs flow 
through the open windows at our 
backs. Robert Bray, who with Gary 
Patch is the American impresario of 
the event, calls out directions in 
Spanish and English. They are the 
pair who started the Club Congress 
more than a year ago. They have 
gathered together a group of Tucson 
performance artsits, dancers and 
actors, called them "La Vanguardia 
de Tucson" and brought them here. 

The show begins, a litany of 
video images and words chanted by 
Catherine Bogart and Teresa Leal. 
"The gun, the bomb, la montana, the 
mountain, the river, the sea." Sud¬ 
denly we are on terra infirma. 
Superpower nationals performing for 
the Third World. The border is 
losing meaning. 

"The people of the borderlands 
are different," says a teacher at 
Colegio de la Frontera Norte. "In no 
other part of the world do you find 
the conditions that occur here. The 
U.S. is the richest country in the 
world, we are poor. The people of the 
interior of Mexico consider us to be a 
part of the United States. We don't 
feel that to be true, but we don't feel 
a part of Mexico either." 

Thom Lewis and Guy Josserand, 
nearly naked except for breechcloths 
and ghost-white masks, spring onto 
the stage. Spirits of the ancient 
Anasazi people, they place the 
audience into that unknown time 
when men and women were bird calls 
and corn pollen and lived in adobe- 
walled caves above mesa streams. 
The curtain closes to whistles and 
applause and reopens to James 
Mousigian, who endears himself by 
standing in front of a huge image of a 
grocery shelf bulging with Cocoa 
Puffs and Rice Crispies. The music of 
"Santa Claus is Coming to Town" 
tumbles out of the loudspeakers. 
"ME, ME, ME, ME," he calls. Here, a 
few minutes south of the border, 
images take on new burdens. He is 
the overindulged American sur¬ 
rounded by abundance and wanting 
more at a time of giving. A hot pink 
mannequin of a woman saunters onto 
the stage in the highest of heels and 


kisses him right smack on the li ps 
and holds it and holds it and he 
shuts up and the music shuts up and 
the stage goes black. 

Alberto Morekis begins talking 
He is a representative of El Tapiro, 
one of the shanty settlements that 
has sprung up south of Nogales out of 
old tires for foundation walls, rotting 
barrels, newspapers, wires, pieces of 
cardboard and rusting tin. They 
shelter the families and thousands 
of workers at the maquiladoras. 

"Ten families here own more 
than half the town," Morekis says. 
"We have 20,000 families with no 
place to live. We have pushed down 
fences. We took over the land. There 
is no electricity, no running water. 
Our only limit is the border. It is a 
mistake. We want to wipe it out like 
the fences we took down when we 
took the land for El Tapiro. Then we 
can have cultural exchange." 

Barbea Williams and her troupe 
begin dancing to poet Nikki 
Giovanni's "Ego Tripping" and the 
club is filling with a haze of smoke. 
Tecate cans are piling up on the 
tables, spilling onto the floor. James 
Mousigian comes on again calling out 
"ME, ME, ME, ME" in the market. 

"He is like a doll that cries," 
Sandra Arrochi says, "that cries and 
someone comes out and just touches 
him and then he becomes quiet." 
Arrochi and her mother heard on the 
radio that Americans were bringing a 
"show" to Nogales. She wants to 
become a bilingual secretary. She is 
studying at CETIS, Centro de 
Estudios Tecnologicos Industrials y 
de Servicios, as are others in the 
audience. Her mother Margarita is 
just another mom taking care of her 
children." 

Margarita speaks with great 
animation. "Each performance is an 
explosion de sentimiento ," an 
explosion of feeling. 

It is a wide ranging audience 
with agrarian ties, including a 
former vaquero of the San Bernardino 
ranch who has become a printer, and 
a poet who rode roundups with him 
in the Sierra Madre more than 
fifteen years ago. 

"Mi abuelo tenia un ranchito... 
My grandfather had a little ranch," 
Margarita Arrochi says. "It was 
twenty-one kilometers to the south of 
here and there was a lake with 
herons and ducks and coatimundis. 
They say the Indian Geronimo 
stopped to water his animals at the 
lake." 

An old vaquero turned printer, a 
mother and daugther whose roots are 
at least one hundred years deep in 
this land, the leader of a shanty 
town, an avant garde performance 
and at twenty to one in the morning, 
the show goes on. □ 

Terry Turner wrote the history of the Fort 
Lowell neighborhood. Drum Hadley has 
lived on the border for decades. 
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I hate it when people ask me what I do. 

Since I was seventeen, I have held thirty-two 
jobs. That's an average of one position a year 
since my birth. I'm not lazy, but I don t cultivate 
well in a petri dish of boredom. When I was a 
little girl and I was asked what I wanted to be 
when I grew up, 1 remember responding. Every 
thing/' 

Through my work experiences I am inad¬ 
vertently getting what I want, life experience, 
always admired people who stayed in one jo or 
career for most of their lives. They had the stut 
that I never was made of. I've certainly lost out on 
positions when prospective employers read mv 
resume and saw ten pages of different jobs. Times 
are changing though, and I am not so unu £ ual 
anymore. Nowadays, especially in the Sun e , 
more people shift careers, or leave jobs after s ior 
periods and move on. , 

This is the first time my tempo is in step wi 
others. 

During my last year of high school, my 
parents decided I was a spoiled brat and rtee cc 
character-building. After a short but intense time 
of rip-roaring fights, I was told to give up the 
Pursuit of a life carved in fun and start earning 
m °ney. My father found me my first job with a 
dose friend of his. I was hired as an electrical 
apprentice at $2.50 per hour in 1972. I had jus 
turned seventeen, and that pay felt like rea 
change to call my own. 

I got out of school at 11 a.m., rode the us ° 
Jamaica, Queens, squirreled my body towards tne 


Get a Job! 

Tucson's Full of People Who Change Jobs Almost 
as Easily as They Change Socks. Here's a Report From 
One of Them. 


By Laura Greenberg 
Illustrations by Gil Juarez 
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subway, and, for thirty-five cents, headed for the 
streets of Manhattan. I got off at the stop where 
Alexander's and Bloomingdale’s beamed down 
from the sky, monolithic structures calling my 
money. 

I would get to my job at 1 p.m., after traveling 
two hours toward building character. Danny, my 
boss, was a bear of a man, covered in hair. He put 
me to work grudgingly. But 1 learned quickly, in 
between lectures on smoking cigarettes, smoking 
pot, dressing weird. I took brass light fixture 
pieces and dipped them in poisonous vats of 
pewter. The greenish-gold metal would simmer 
like tea for several minutes. When the liquid quit 
hissing, the process was complete. The resulting 
color resembled an old maid's silver collection 
that had gathered tarnish for twenty years. It 
takes hard work to make a small lamp look like 
an antique. 1 made small candelabra, large 
standing lamps and chandeliers. And 1 liked 
getting dirty; this wasn't your typical "girl" job. 1 
wore a long, gray apron that would stiffen with 
dried particles of flaked metal. By the end of the 
day, it was sturdy enough to stand alone. 


I was mildly content for two months before the 
constant lecturing began crippling my ability to 
concentrate, and 1 found it necessary to lengthen 
my coffee breaks. I'd wander over to Hamburger 
Heaven (a more expensive version of White 
Castle). The waitress would offer endless refills 
of coffee and call me honey, while 1 daydreamed 
about the shoe salesman up the street peddling 
psychedelic footwear. All this work was affecting 
my wanderlust. Later, I would sit for hours and 
twist yellow and green and blue wires so the 
lamps would work and could be sold. 

1 got off work at 6 p.m. and trudged under¬ 
ground for the ride home. 1 was tired and had to 
psych myself up for the subway. My eyes 
wandered to beautiful men who would never be 
mine. 1 would sit on the turquoise plastic (if 1 was 
lucky enough to steal a seat) during the crush of 
rush hour and stare at the busman of the month 
award, the bizarros and accountants who read the 
Daily News, and tried to look tough. My face 
locked into serious scowl and my hands clenched 
into fists. 

This job lasted until June, when my boss and 1 


were getting into more arguments over what he 
should do since he caught his son smoking dop,. j 
couldn't understand his fury, since he also smoked 
the stuff, and I felt the child's anger at the 
parent's hypocrisy. I don't remember if I was fired 
or if we mutually decided the benefits of my 
leaving far outweighed the daily lectures I was 
receiving. Had I stayed, I might have ended up 
pewtered myself. But Danny’s business has been 
written up in New York Magazine as a best bet 
and he recently became a millionaire. 

During the summer, I took my savings and 
traveled to California where I cleaned out 
basements for wealthy people so I could afford my 
trip Back East. 

When I graduated from high school, I got my 
first car, a ’60s Volvo with numbered days, and 
moved in with a friend in Queens, the borough 
everyone loves to hate. 

My best friend and I both got jobs at a large 
Exxon station a mile from her house. It was the 
dead of winter and we had to be at work by 6 a.m. 
Each day, wed rise at 5 a.m. and eat a large 
breakfast of Grapenuts and blueberries. Mary also 
would down about seventy-five vitamins while I 
stared, appalled that anyone could swallow that 
many small rocks at once. 

Serious time and planning went into clothing 
ourselves for our job. First came three pairs of 
insulated long underwear, over which I put three 
pairs of woolen socks. Then came blue jeans lined 
with flannel. For the upper body I put on numerous 
T-shirts and two flannel shirts and an oversized 
sweater. By this time I had lost all graceful 
movement and resembled a beached whale. But I 
didn't care what I looked like when I thought of 
the wind cutting its way through my body. Plastic 
bags went over my feet to eliminate snow seeping 
into my shoes. I don't remember what kind of 
shoes or boots I wore, but they had to be at least 
four sizes larger than usual to accommodate the 
extra clothing. My jacket was a popular Army 
style imitation. Hats and gloves and scarves were 
the finale to this ordeal. 

Mary and I would march the mile to work, 
getting our blood pumped-up and watching our 
breath circle around our conversation. I didn’t 
think much of looking genderless. Because I am 
small, the padded clothing made me look like a 
Buddha ready for a trip to Siberia. 

Big cars hugged the gas pumps and blew 
exhaust in my face. I knew the only way to get 
through the day was to move fast so that I had a 
chance of feeling warm. Some drivers were amused 
when they noticed I was a girl, and I'd get bigger 
tips from men. I checked the oil, transmission 
fluid, battery and tires while gassing up mostly 
American cars. This was in the days before import 
fever. And wiping those windows created good 
muscle tone because I had to stretch my arms across 
windshields that were longer than I was tall. The 
toughest part was lifting the hoods of those V-8s. 

1 was hefting weight that was double mine and I 
thought my lungs would burst. But I was earning $2 
an hour plus tips, and most of the customers were 
very nice. At the end of the day I would count my 
tips and remember the times people were embar¬ 
rassed because they had thought I was a boy. 

I was a first-generation feminist and consider¬ 
ed this job a strike for women freedom fighters 
everywhere. 

Mary and I would leave work and go to the 
local bar and drink rum and Cokes, and 
congratulate ourselves on being real working class 
heroes. In the evening we would smoke cigarettes 
and talk about the war, existentialism and our 
love lives. 
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As soon as the air started to melt and there 
was a glimmer of warmth, I decided working was 
anti-youth. I moved out of Mary's house and in 
with a boyfriend in Flushing. There followed a 
blur of jobs: finding them, liking them, then 
hating them and ultimately being so damn bored 
that I'd leave them to find another that surely 
would be the perfect one. 

I didn't anticipate the pain I would feel when 
I had to wear stockings and other corporate 
ornaments to become a secretarial assistant at 
Church Pension Fund & Affiliates, a large in¬ 
surance company. But we are talking terrible times 
here. Every morning I would get on the subway 
with the rest of Queens and we would smell each 
other's freshly applied perfumes and aftershave 
barely grunt hello and read papers. 1 noticed that 
people had a tendency to be more polite in the 
morning— subway protocol. Newspapers were 
everywhere. I knew 1 could look over someone's 


She spent a lot of time 
at the hairdresser 
getting done up in an 
ancient bee-hive 
cemented with hair 
spray. 


shoulder and catch the Times (too intellectual for 
me in the morning) or the Daily News (too 
sensationalized) or the Voice (I liked that, it 
went with my image of myself) and see words that 
didn't register. By 42nd Street, we would escape 
like fugitives from an oxygen war to the streets 
and into the compartments of eight-hour days. 111 
give this much to the East: you work nine-to-five, 
none of this 8 a.m. garbage. And you still get your 
hour for lunch. But a seven-hour workday still can 
seem terminal when you are stamping insurance 
forms, and you have to listen to Trudy tell you 
how she wants to get married and Mr. Brown w o 
is interested in more than your typing. I w ore my 
hair in a bun, neat little skirts and ^°y s ^f an 
thought I was my sister. But I was a e ica e 
worker. I spent hours on my knees filing c i eren 
colored claim forms, answered seven phone 
and didn't take an extended coffee break. 

The apartment was always empty at nl 8 
because my boyfriend was a truly equa ou 
mate. He was out hustling in cabs five mg s 
week. The highlight of this experience w 
knowing it would end. , . 

I decided it might be a good idea to go ac 
school. Not to become anything, but to not iav 
work. My boyfriend and I broke up and 1 move 
back in with my mother for one month. 

One day, I had to attend the funeral of a 
friend who was killed in a motorcyc e acci 
This presented a problem because it was cm 
same day I had scheduled an interview ioTa*i&] 
Paying $140 a week (good money m 
health insurance and vacation. I remem er 8 
lost on my way to the cemetery, getting Y s 
hiccups because jobs and funerals seeme 
mutually exclusive causes. I went to t e m 
This was a company that distributee roze 
and they needed someone to assist them m P 
out their newsletter. My face was re ar ) .^ e 

from the eulogy, and I explained w y 
interviewer, a portly middle-aged man. 

I wl lh thrLstan. to Marie. Big 
honed and bawdy. Marie cracked spearm g 


all day. She also could talk on the phone, tally 
the weekly budget and tell you who was seeing 
whom without a change of expression. She 
ordered me around like a slave. I liked Marie. She 
spent a lot of time at the hairdresser getting done 
up in an ancient bee-hive cemented with hair 
spray. Marie wore black stretch pants that 
showed her excess. 

I ran back and forth between my desk upstairs 
and the mimeograph and stencil machines in the 
basement. 1 became a wizard on the intricacies of 
broken-down printing equipment. Inside of two 
weeks, I was changing the rollers of the stencil 
gizmo, filling the ink bottle without spilling a 
drop and installing gaskets where needed. I spent 
time deciding what color each issue would be. I 
leaned heavily toward the bright pinks, blues 
and greens. I also typed a lot and got my speed up 


to fifty-five words a minute. Occasionally, 1 
thought of my dead friend who inadvertently 
contributed to my getting this job. 

During this time I had a serious crush on the 
guy in the mailroom. Sid was into rock n' roll and 
was from England. His accent killed me. I spent 
my coffeebreaks furiously plotting extra time in 
the mailroom. I also provided the office with fun. 
One day I parked my Volkswagon on the hill and 
it rolled down, coming to rest at the door of the 
office. It was small events like this that kept me 
from getting fired. I was young enough that they 
let me get away little things because they found 
me amusing. We all knew I wasn't very important 
to the company. 

I worked for nine months, long enough to amass 
one week of vacation time, and quit. My only 
regret was knowing I'd never see Sid again. 


The As Have It. 


Out of the thousands of advertising 
agencies in this country, a select group of 
some 800 account for over 75% of the total 
advertising billings. Those 800, are mem¬ 
bers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

It doesn’t take much to be elected to 
membership in the 4As .. . it’s a piece 
of cake. 

The Association just looks at the service 
you’ve given to your clients in the past, your 
creative products and your ethical 
standards. 

Then they look at your financial sta¬ 
bility. Bankers should look as hard. 

Are we members? Of course. After only 
13 years, we’re in. Like we said, a piece 
of cake. 


Nordensson and Associates, Inc. 

Marketing Communications 

300 North Main Avenue, Suite 203 Tucson, Arizona 85701 602 622-4555 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Things started going downhill. I couldn't find 
work and moved back to the city. Soon I was 
hauling auto parts in a monstrosity doubling as a 
station wagon to factories in Spanish Harlem. 
This job was my walk on the wild side and 1 
walked slowly, constantly on the alert for 
footsteps behind me. I would double-park, leave 
the car running and pray someone would have 
mercy and steal it. It was an old clunker that 
broke down every other mile and had a mind of its 
own on the highway. 

I'd walk into these giant warehouses filled 
with auto parts and hard-working immigrant men 
who didn't speak English, but talked to me with 
their hands and gold teeth. I took orders for 
carburetors and engines and rubber gaskets. Mostly 
I felt alienated from this world that wasn t mine. 
Occasionally I would find the courage to talk to 
some of the workers, but it was mostly because I 
wanted them to start a union. 

Next, I learned the art of waitressing and 
worked the graveyard shift at Howard Johnson's, 
from midnight to 8 a.m. I made friends with the 
policemen who stopped in every night, and would 
talk to them until they'd plead for me to shut up. I 
had recently seen an article about five teen-agers 
who were slaughtered in the walk-in freezer of 
the Howard Johnson's they worked in. 

During the days, I walked along the beach 
and thought about what I wanted to be. 

I arrived in Tucson in an old Ford with five 
hundred bucks. In the first week, I got a whopping 
case of sun poisoning. I knew it was time to pound 
the pavement. 

Years passed. I worked and learned to be 


patient. I learned to tolerate boredom. But I never 
learned to like it. During this time, I traveled a 
lot and picked up various odd jobs that made good 
campfire stories. 

I went back to New York for two years, then 
came home to Tucson. No matter how many times I 
leave this town, I can't help coming back. I found a 
want ad that appeared to have my personality 
written all over it: a woman in the foothills was 
looking for an assistant. I knew 1 could pull this 
off. And the salary was good. 


The alarm system 
took ten minutes to set 
and I tended to trip it. 

The sheriff always 
arrived with a smirk on 
his face. 


I got hired to cook, run her children to piano 
lessons and tennis at the Racquet Club, do her 
shopping and generally organize her life. She 
had a maid, so I escaped the windows. Within a 
week, I knew the job wouldn't last. During the 
second week, she told me that I needed to move in 
for two weeks while she and her husband went off 
to Mexico. They were planning to climb the 
pyramids. She was into est. It was difficult 
adjusting to a woman who put her groceries on a 
table and turned on a switch to get rid of bad 


energy. After that I'd soak the vegetables in a 
bleach and water combination. 

I stayed the two weeks, minding the house 
and the kids. The alarm system took ten minutes 
to set and I tended to trip it. The sheriff always 
arrived with a smirk on his face. 

I chauffeured the kids in the big, blue 
Suburban truck. She wouldn t let me drive the 
silver Mercedes. But at night I would sneak into 
the garage and sit in the car, fingering the leather 
and wondering how this baby moved. 

I was put in her closet to sleep. She had set up 
the spare bedroom in the back of the house to hold 
her clothes. She was a world-class shopper. Every 
day she bought clothes out of catalogs from 
Bloomingdale's and Saks Fifth Ave. Cartons 
arrived at her house the way I received junk mail. 
One day she spent over a hundred dollars on black 
socks for her husband. I began to wonder if there 
was a God. How could anyone put me in a room full 
of twenty different Maud Frizzon suede boots that 
still had price tags of five hundred dollars plus on 
them? She had them in chocolate browns and 
olive greens. She had them in colors that I never 
knew they used for shoes. The lady had taste. 
And she also had portable racks that held 
hundreds of belts, skirts, dresses and blouses. 
Suede, leather and silk rubbed against each other. 
Before I fell asleep, I would lie in the single bed 
with bad springs and count things and sweat with 
something akin to envy. Never in my life had l 
seen so many beautiful clothes. I couldn't even 
play dress-up since she stood high in the five-foot 
range and I would never see five-one. 

The end came when they arrived home from 
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vacation. 

But 1 discovert d Kelly Temporary Services. 
Somehow I clocked 102 words-per-minute on the 
typing test. I had never typed that fast in my life, 
but nodded my head when they told me they 
would have no problem finding me a position. 

They found me a six-month one out at IBM. 
And 1 made mistakes at every turn. On my first 
day there, when my manager took me into her 
cubby hole to give me instructions, I made the error 
of asking what regular secretaries made at IBM. 
She looked at me with daggers and said, "What 
is your need to know?" Later 1 found that was the 
standard answer when you ask a question you’re 
not supposed to. I apologized, but 1 realized she 
and 1 were in for trouble. 

1 was sent over to manufacturing. The first 
week I sat at my desk and did nothing. You can't 
read a book at IBM. The second week 1 was sent to 
the other side of the "campus" to be trained on 
computers. For forty hours I bumbled my way 
through the most complicated word processing/ 
computer system I'd ever seen. I learned enough to 
get by. 

lBMers are allowed swing time. That gives 
everyone a half hour of leeway. If l wanted to 
come in at 7 a.m., 1 could leave at 3.42 p.m. If I 
came in at 7:30 a.m., I could leave at 4:10. That is 
an eight hour day with forty-two minutes for 
lunch. Their cafeteria has great food and the 
prices are cheap. Everyone smiles. They even 
have a blood pressure machine stationed in the 
corner of the room. I was friends with an 


industrial engineer and made him check his blood 
pressure. He clocked in at 140 over 100. I told him 
he was working too hard. Mine was a mere 90 over 
70. But 1 wasn't making the money that he was. 

No one at IBM knows what their colleagues 
are paid, and no one asks. It part of the "need to 
know" code. 1 knew that my friend was twenty- 
five years old, had been at IBM for three years 
and was making $40,000. 

The secretaries juggle between twenty and 
thirty managers each. They work like crazy and 
always put in overtime because they make time 
and a half then. No one that I met worked an eight- 
hour day. They would have been embarrassed to 
do so. They call IBM the "job for life." 1 never met 
anyone there who wasn't genuinely congenial, 
except for my manager. 

If you're a secretary, the people that you work 
for are not your managers. Your manager is a 
secretarial manager. You meet with him or her 
according to your needs and plot your ad¬ 
vancement. Raises are only given on merit, but if 
you deserve one, it's not uncommon to receive two- 
or-three-thousand dollars at a shot. 

There are a lot of divorces at IBM. And when 
the lifers get remarried, often it's to another 
IBMer. I knew I would never belong here. The 
corporate world that is cultivated at IBM is rigid 
by pretending to be flexible. After a while, 
everyone begins to look alike. The women wear 
suits with white silk blouses and low-heeled 
pumps that are blue or brown. I never saw a woman 
wear hot pink or kelly green. I would walk down 


the hall and be stared at because I wore my hair 
loose and curly and anklets with my dresses. To 
keep my identity, I pushed my clothing. The men 
wear a uniform of dark and simple suits, with 
white shirts and ties. Occasionally you’ll see 
someone loosen his tie, but that’s usually because 
of the summer heat. 

At IBM when you have a baby, they give you 
a sterling silver spoon. When you get married, 
they give you a week off. They stress that y our 
personal life is important. Every six weeks, it's 
mandatory not to work more than an eight-hour 
day for one week. Everyone I met broke this rule. 

' The worst part of being a temporary was 
having to get a pass in the morning. I would arrive 
early and wait in line with the other cars at the 
trailer, get my pass and go parK Then it wou l 
take me ten minutes to get to my building. When I 
left in the afternoon, I had to wait in line to return 
my pass. They issue temporaries neon-colored 
orange or green passes. You cannot travel un¬ 
noticed. One 100 -degree-plus day, I was in line for 
more than thirty minutes and got dizzy. I 
complained to my manager, but she told that was 
the way it was. 

A few days later, 1 was called by Kelly and 
told I was being terminated. But not because of my 
work. Mv manager said she couldn't deal with me. 


the corporation. 

There have been other jobs since then, none 
related. So I still can't say what I "do." 1 like the 
job I have now, which is why 1 won t talk about it—I 
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CY LEHRER: 
CITY PLANTS 





Springing Forth 


Cy Lehrer, 53, a management consultant, has 
been shooting for thirty years. He had his first 
exhibit in 1981. His camera tracks people, cities, 
landscapes and forgotten roads, and he goes for 
the feel of a place, not just the look. These 
photographs, "Urban Development and the 
Natural (Re)Order," sum up what it takes to be a 
plant in a world of cement. He's got a show 
(through Feb. 16), "Bypassed Places: Route 66,"at 
the Arizona Historical Society. 
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Spring Bonnet 


Garnish 
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STRAIGHT SHOTS 



Strangers in a Strange Land 
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Mission Bell and the Condo Bonsai 



The Natural Order 
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O'odham Polka Music 


By Jim Griffith 

^"^uestion: How does one 

I lachieve invisibility in South- 
^^ern Arizona? Answer: By 
being Tohono O'odham. About the 
only time you hear or read about this 
region's original inhabitants is when 
some big news item, like the late, 
great proposed reservation lease to 
Santa Cruz Properties, hits the fan. 
Normally, these invisible people go 
about their lives unnoticed: living, 
working, dying and playing polkas. 

That's not a misprint. The 
O'odham have been playing—and 
dancing to—polkas for well over a 
century, since Anglos and others 
brought the then fashionable dance 
into the desert sometime before 1870. 
The O'odham word for "social 
dance," waila (from the Spanish 
baile, meaning the same thing), also 
means "polka." (The music is also 
called "chicken scratch," but not all 
O'odham feel that to be a com¬ 
plimentary term.) Up to about 
twenty years ago, the bands consisted 
°f a couple of fiddles, a guitar, one 
man on the snare drum and one man on 
the bass drum. This line-up was 
replaced in the ’60s by button 
accordion and saxophone for melody, 
accompanied by electric guitar, elec¬ 
tric bass and regular drum set. All 
mstruments except the drums are 
amplified. 

What gets played on these 
mstruments is dance music. In addi- 
10n polkas, the bands play two- 
ste P s (called "chotis"), cumbias and 
an occasional waltz. It's strictly 
n strumental, with very few excep- 

1() ns. V[ an y ^h e j- unes have a 
(( ided Mexican flavor to them, and 
can hear such old-timers as 
a isco, "Las Nubes," and the like, 
ou can a]so hear „ San /\ n t on io 

M Y Darling Clemen- 
lne ' and even "In the Mood"—these 


bands are nothing if not eclectic in 
their choice of material.) And there 
are lots of locally composed tunes, 
some old, some new. They have titles 
like "Mesquite Polka," "Eloy Two 
Step," and "Evening in Pisinemo." 
And then there are "Turtle Bisquit 
Chote" and "The Judge’s Rubber 
Ducky." No comment here, thanks. 
One thing to bear in mind: knowing 
the title of a given tune might not 
help you when you want to hear it 
because most of the tunes travel 
without their names. Indians request¬ 
ing a favorite often will hum a few 
bars. 

But if you are lucky, you 11 hear 
tunes while you are dancing, 
because that's what this tradition is 
all about. Waila is superlative 
dance music. There are even special 
steps—the local polka, for instance, 
is a smooth walking step with lots of 
twists and turns to it. That makes 
some sense—if you tried to do the 
athletic. East Coast "one-two-three, 
HOP" at half-past June in Southern 
Arizona, you'd probably die of a 
stroke. 

X All of which brings us to the 


burning question: Where can one hear 
(and dance to) this music? Not many 
places, unfortunately. The only bar 
that regularly features waila bands 
is downtown, the Manhattan—not a 
nightspot I'd recommend to the faint¬ 
hearted. But there is always a waila 
band at Tucson Meet Yourself and the 
Historical Society s San Agustin 
Fiesta. Both contemporary waila 
and the older fiddle music are 
regular features at the annual Wa:k 
Powwow at San Xavier. From time to 
time, a benefit dance will be an¬ 
nounced at the Del Rio Ballroom, the 
Stardust, or The El Casino. And there 
are always records. 

And now for the usual mix of good 
and bad news. The good news is that 
there are over thirty LPs and tapes 
of this music available on the 
Canyon label. The bad news is that 
they are hard to find in Tucson. The 
San Xavier Mission gift shop carries 
a few, as does Bahti’s Indian Arts. 
But the nearest record store with a 
really big selection of waila is in 
Phoenix. PHOENIX! It's almost 
enough to make me hope they don't 
sell it to North Dakota after all. 


Canyon Records at 4143 N. 16th 
Street, right across the street from 
the Phoenix Indian Hospital, carries 
just about every Indian record and 
tape in existence. The Canyon label 
itself specializes in music played by 
and for Indians from Mexico to 
Canada. And it's a sad comment on 
this town that it's all almost 
impossible to find on our own turf. 

But the music itself is very much 
a part of our local scene. That it's a 
bit hard to find is not surprising...it's 
O'odham music, and the O'odham 
don't push their presence and 
traditions on anyone. When they do 
appear in the public eye, it's often 
with an acute sense of humor and a 
thorough understanding of the 
realities of history. As one waila 
musician said to a small audience a 
few years ago at Foothills Mall, of 
all places, "We try to play lively 
music, and we hope you'll make us 
welcome. After all, we made you 
welcome." O 

Jim Griffith is director of the Southwest 
Folklore Center at the University of 
Arizona. 
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How About Them Apples? 


By Charles Bowden 


I don't get on with machines. My 
truck is dirty, untamed, basically 
a malcontent and it deserves 
everything it J gets. | As | a [ kid, 1 was 
the one who never took a clock apart, 
never wanted a miniature steam 
engine to disassemble and never 
earned the honorific tag, "handy." 
So it comes as a jolt to discover 
myself at long last in love with a 
machine and a plain Jane machine at 
that: a computer. 

You've probably noticed in recent 
years that computers have become 
the favorite villain in films. I agree 
with the movies. I was born 
suspicious of mechanical devices and 
practically teethed on Orwell's 1984. 
But the book under consideration, 
entitled, God help me, Zen and the 
Art of Macintosh: discoveries on the 
path to computer enlightment (Run¬ 
ning Press, Philadelphia, 239 pp., 
$16.95) is forcing me to come clean. 

Every page in this magazine is 
written, edited, designed, typeset 
and laid out entirely on a Macintosh 
computer (the type is then gussied up 
a bit from a Macintosh disc with a 
wonder toy called the Linotronic 
100). The fiendish device is about 
the size of two six-packs (not nearly 
so cold or nice to drink, though) and 
has a pale gray cyclops eye. It is not 
much to look at, hums, pops, gurgles 
and gongs from time to time, and cost 
too damn much money. And it works. 

Now Michael Green has written 
his Zen etc. book and I am a bit un¬ 
certain what to say of it. To begin 
with, it's written in a kind of New- 
speak that flourishes in certain 
hellish parts of California where it 
is easier to get vitamin E and alfalfa 
sprouts than a good bloody steak. 
And there are almost more pictures 
than words. But that's not the worst 
part: the book makes perfect sense to 
me. 

As Mr. Green observes, "1 was in 
deep trouble. Who would have 
guessed the strange delight this new 
tool would bring? My attention was 
riveted, my imagination was zap¬ 
ped...." Too true, too true. Sometimes 
I sit down here at this magazine 
office at 3 a.m. staring into a screen 
for hours. I lose track of time, sudden¬ 
ly the weekend arrives and I just 



work, I give the machine a pat on the ablest disciple Muramasa was 

head like a pet dog. I have noticed reputed to have exceeded him in the 

others in the office commit similar keenness of his blades, however. A 

bizarre acts. Some twisted members samurai, wishing to ascertain the 

of the staff take the machine home finer edge, placed a Murasama sword 

at night for—well, I ask no questions. in a flowing stream. Every fallen 

I have been writing and editing on leaf that floated down and met the 

computers for five years but until this blade was cut in two. He did the 

relationship, sigh, they were just same with a sword of Okasaki. To 

cold, dumb machines. This time it's his surprise, the floating leaves 

different, I just know it. But I am avoided the blade." 

hard pressed to explain exactly why. I am reluctant to press this 

Let's be objective here: the object of volume into hands innocent of 
my adoration is a bunch of circuit computers. It may make no sense to 
boards in a dull off-off-white box. anyone who has avoided the plague 

The book is profusely illustrated of little boxes with their blinking 

with drawings, doodads, sketches— cursors and garbage can memories, 

weird, twisted shapes all created on And even those who have been 

the Macintosh. I don't know if this corrupted by the new technological 

stuff is art but it is interesting. wonders may balk at the text if they 

However, there are those moments of have not already been seduced by 

Newspeak such as when the author Macintosh. But what the heck, take 

describes his relationship with his a peek at it next time you are in a 

computer: "can seem like a dance." bookstore. Something is happening 

Those five words take up one whole and I sure don't know what it is, but I 

page. The new literacy. know it has a gray screen, is about 

Also, the text is salted with Zen the size of two six packs, and bears 

lessons. Try this one: the name of an apple. 

"Okasaki Masamura was the great¬ 
est swordsmith of ancient Japan. Not 

only was he famed as a master of the J.P.S. Brown is a fifth-generation 

art, but as a man of inspiring moral Arizona cowman. During his weaker 

stature as well. So great was his moments he writes for City Maga- 

intensity of spirit, it is said, that zine. In the early seventies, he 

when he forged a sword, something published three unique novels on the 


modern world of the cowboy and the 
vaquero (Jim Kane , The Outfit , and 
The Forests of the Night). The first 
book was made into the movie 
"Pocket Money" with Paul Newman 
and Lee Marvin and filmed in Tucson. 
Because publishers are by definition 
morons, all three of these books are 
now out of print and very hard to lay 
hands on (the public library is your 
only prayer). 

Now after a long siesta he is 
back with a new novel, Steeldust 
(Walker Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, 1986, $14.95, 169 pp.) and 
this one is a change of pace from his 
earlier work. Brown has finally 
written a Western—look out, Louis 
L'Amour. The plot revolves around a 
cowboy who returns to find the ranch 
he was raised on has been sold by a 
bank to a new owner. There are 
Indians, violence, action galore. But 
mainly the book is about a quarter- 
horse, Steeldust, and if anyone knows 
the horse it is Joe Brown. A sequel to 
this book will be coming out soon. If 
you like Westerns, settle down and 
dig in. 


Dick Arentz pulls teeth in 
Flagstaff, Arizona. Now he has 
published a photo book. Four Corners 
Country (University of Arizona 
Press, 1986, $27.50 hardbound) with 
a text by Ian Thompson. I don't know 
how good he is at oral surgery, but he 
is no amateur at photography. Fifty- 
five black-and-white photos printed 
large take us to the Colorado 
Plateau, the sandstone, the trailers, 
the old mud buildings, the failed 
mining towns, and, in a nice echo of 
Ansel Adams, those quaking aspens 
only this time they're sharing the 
frame with a line of condos. 

The plateau offers the kind of 
ground that breaks photographers' 
hearts. No man-made images can 
match this land. None. But Arentz's 
black-and-white shots beat color for 
my money. And his willingness to 
include modern additions to the land¬ 
scape the Kentucky Fried Chicken 
stand, an honest-to-god highway 
violating the serenity of a vista—is 
a healthy step forward. Take a look 
at this book for shots that seem at 
first glance to echo Arizona Fligh- 
ways except that these photos 
have the highway. It’s about time, □ 
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Why I Hunt 

Barbaric? Probably. Contradictory ? 
0hout a doubt. ’' 


By Tom Sheridan 


1 never hunted as a boy. My father 
wasn't a sportsman and my 
mother, good liberal that she is, 
considers hunting a barbarity, some¬ 
thing only rednecks do. And yet for 
the past eight years I've gone out 
twice a year—to hunt deer in the fall 
and javelina in the spring. I've 
hunted the Blue River country for 
mulies and the Cerro Colorados for 
whitetail. I'm not very good at it 
yet, but hunting consumes me in a way 
few other things can. 

I don't have the patience for bird¬ 
watching or wildlife photography. 
Hunting, on the other hand, makes 
me watch for twelve to fourteen 
hours a day, glassing the slopes, 
waiting for the mosiac to shift, for 
the dun-colored world to suddenly 
resolve itself into the shape of a buck 
or a group of pigs. Moving slowly 
through the brush, hour after hour, I 
get to know the country in a way I 
never do as a hiker or backpacker. 
And I get to know the little families 
of deer and javelina too, watching 
the does bed down by nine o'clock in 
the morning or the piggie babies 
pushing their way through mama s 
hind legs to suck teat. Above all, 
waiting for the quick silhouette of an 
antler against the sky. 

Part of me hunts because I despise 
the safe little middle-class world I 
grew up in. No one kills their own 
food in that world; instead, they lot 
others—rednecks—do their killing 
for them. They've never stuck a 
pocket knife in a goat's throat or 
foiled a pig with an axe. They ve 
never stood over steaming entrails at 
six o'clock in the morning or washed 
out the stomachs of a cow in an 
Irrigation ditch. Sitting atop the 
food chain makes them feel guilty* 
They are carnivores who never 
bloody their hands. 

But contempt and rebellion don t 
e xplain the fascination. I don t hunt 
1° conquer; killing always makes me 
feel empty, drained by the finality 
of a 150-grain bullet. What I love is 
Ibe stalk, the process, the bond that 
^eepens during those long hot days^ 
Hunting plugs me into a world most of 
Us have lost, making me a part of the 
Mosaic, if only for a few days. For 
me / hunting isn't a sport, it's a 
Sa crament, a profane, bloody/ 
c °ntradictory ritual. I don't care 


bout 


it trophies. I eat the meat, but I 
3n t need if in any economic sense of 
? term. None of the pieties or 
lentific rationalizations about 
ime ma nagement apply. I hunt for 
masons even I don't understand. 

Thirteen years ago, I spent some 
me with a Mexican cowboy who 
sed to poach bighorn sheep in a 
mountain range along the Sonoran 
oast. Bighorn sheep are rare. They 
eed to be protected. What the 
owboy did was wrong, even if 
ighorns where the only meat his 
amily ate. All my reservations 
lisappeared, however, in the 
xcitement of the hunt. Riding out 
vith him through the desert scrub, I 
hed my good middle-class 

:onservationist ethics as quickly as I 
nulled on a borrowed pair of chaps. I 
vas young and impressionable then. I 
vouldn't ride with my friend the 
:owboy now. Nonetheless, I wish I 
ived in a world where you could 
iunt without worrying about 

iecimating populations, where the 
rountry was big enough and wild 
enough to swallow up the people 
•ather than the other way around. 

For me then, hunting is a feeble 
attempt to recapture that world. 
3arbaric? Probably. Contradictory? 
Without a doubt. Stalking paleo- 
ithic emotions with a high- 

powered rifle is as contradictory as 
,ou can get. I play at wilderness for a 
L days and then I go home to my 
elevision and my VCR. Hunting 
oday is a pathetic little exercise for 

, college-educated, middle-class 

nan, but pathetic little exercises are 
,11 we have left m our safe, 

oveuristic, middle-class world. 

y And so HI keep slinging my 
ianged-up .308 over my shoulder and 

*, I won't shoot spikes or 

Zolorados. I wo ^ ^ ^ ^ 

if 1 " last "dJy. I won’t take 300-yard 
he ' the run But no matter what 
,h °T S ^no matter how many 
’ app d(ies or drunken shooters I 

natmed does o , han the 

«. n "i s would have us 

mtt-hunte ^ ^ out ttiere 

.ha. wild, swee., paleo- 


UicrVl 


aridan translates 17th-century 
; century Spanish documents 
author of Los Tucsonenses. 
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Visit our shop for hard-to-find field guides, natural history | 
books, feeders, educational items and gifts. 
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Ina Road 


“The best book about the West this year... 

It's nonfiction of the kind you don’t see every day, full of irony and mysticism and 
that eerie, spooky quality of the desert we all love.” 

—William Randolph Hearst III in California Magazine’s 
1986 holiday recommendations 

“Bowden is literally a voice crying in the 
wilderness . . . it’s wonderful to listen to 
him talk." 

—New Times 

“An unconventional but enthralling 
picture of the frenzy of modern life and 
its victims ... a real gem. ” 

—Kirkus Reviews 

"You have this eerie feeling of being 
present in the Arizona desert . . . 
painfully engaging." 

—Los Angeles Times 

“I don’t know how he does it, but 
Bowden manages to write about these 
currently unfashionable topics with 
humor, style, laconic compression. ” 

—Edward Abbey 

Blue Desert 

by Charles Bowden 

$16.95 at bookstores now; or $17.95 postpaid from 

The University of Arizona Press/1615 E. Speedway, Tucson, AZ 85719 
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The Hills Are Alive 



By Charlene Talbot 


We are sitting in the desert night 

sipping bourbon beside a campfire_ 

Paul Hughes, a seventy-eight-year- 
old Tucsonan who has tramped the 
Tortolitas for the last ten years 
finding petroglyphs, and I, who saw 
my first stone drawing today. 

We talk about glyphs, ignoring 
the far-away drone of planes zoom¬ 
ing in on the city. The high-pitched 
yip of coyotes breaks our conversation 
and then comes the hoot-hoot-hoot- 
hoot of what may be a spotted 
screech owl. Some light lingers in the 
sky, though the blackness of 
mesquite and palo verde hems us in. 
The quarter moon glows above the 
silhouette of a saguaro. 

Our camp on the edge of the 
Tortolitas borders land that develop¬ 
ers have acquired near Wild Burro 
canyon. The surveyors' stakes along 
the track sadden Paul. As he shakes 
his head his wavy white hair 
reflects in the firelight. 

"I felt it all belonged to me," he 
says wryly. "I've camped out here so 
often." He puffs on his pipe and 
stares at the flames. 'Too much of 
the desert is being chewed up. I hate 
it, though I know it's inevitable." 

And he worries about the glyphs, 
the weird, scratched drawings he 
has found on the rocks, because he 
knows they do not belong to him. 
Weather destroys them; people 
vandalize them. When they are 
enclosed and protected by wire mesh 
fences, that may be the worst fate of 
all because then no one can see them. 
And as the city grows, the glyphs go 
under. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, 
Hughes saw some glyphs near Moab, 
Utah. He was hooked. 

T guess awe is the word," he 
decides. "I get a sort of mystified 
feeling when I find petrogylphs I 
haven't seen before. Or even those I 
have. I keep going back to visit 
certain sites." 

This day in the Tortolitas has 
been spent bouncing down dirt roads 
in the foothills. Only two other 
humans have been seen, cowboys 
towing trailers with saddled horses. 

"When I was cowboying," 


Hughes snorts, "we had to ride our 
horses to where we wanted to work 
them." But then Hughes, like the 
gylphs, hails from another world. 
He grew up on a ranch in the South 
Dakota Badlands and describes 
himself as a raggedy-pants kid who 
left home in 1928 to enter the 
submarine service, an all-volunteer 
outfit. He went from a big sky life to 
decades in a small, hot, dank metal 
cigar, finally retiring in 1958. At five- 
foot-eight, he seems the proper size 
for life in cramped quarters and he 
still moves with the deftness of a 
proper military man. 

He retired from the Navy at 
fifty and took up a second career as a 
district manager for the Social 
Security Administration. While on 
vacation near Moab, the power of 
rock drawings took hold of him. 

He has mastered the esoterica of 
his pursuit. Paintings on the walls of 
caves and canyons are termed 
pictographs and these are rare in the 
Tucson area. Signs and symbols 
chipped or scratched in stone are 
petroglyphs. Both are sometimes 
dubbed rock art but Hughes disdains 
that term. He doesn't believe the 
glyphs were ever meant to be art and 
favors calling them "rock graphics." 
They were created either by 
pounding directly with another rock 
or by hammering a hand-held 
sharpened rock with a second stone. 

There are thousands of these 
designs in the Tucson area and 


Hughes has recorded many himself. 
The city now booms amid a gallery of 
what people thousands of years ago 
thought about the place. No one can 
accurately date the drawings and no 
one can really say for sure who made 
them. This has turned off profes¬ 
sional archaeologists and Hughes 
figures about ninety percent of the 
work in this field has been done by 
amateurs. 

Stand before a glyph and you 
sense why. A complicated pattern of 
lines streaks across the stone but 
offers no clear meaning. Someone 
spent time pecking out the design, 
sweating in the desert heat, 
breathing the dry air, and the result 
is a time machine that has hurled 
across centuries to confront our 
ignorant eyes. There are spirals, 
lines carefully placed equidistant, 
stick figures of four legged creatures 
with horns, simple rows of lines, zig¬ 
zags. Strange mutants: is it a man 
with a long penis or a lizard With a 
short tail? 

Hughes thinks the drawings 
were a kind of stone prayer. 

He sees a man scratching out a 
bighorn sheep after a kill as a way 
of saying "Forgive me. Little 
Brother, but 1 had to do it." Others, 
he speculates, may express the 
visions of medicine men after a bout 
with datura, the hallucinogenic 
jimsonweed that flourishes in desert 
washes. He is a walking symbol 
board himself, his arms covered 


with tattoos—an anchor, a cowgirl, 
an eagle— from his Navy years. 

When he started his glyph 
hunts, the work went haphazardly. 
He made no records because he 
figured he could keep track of 
everything in his head. Soon he was 
overwhelmed by the number of 
drawings in the Tucson area. He 
began taking photographs and 
writing down sites. He turned semi- 
pro and belongs to the Arizona 
Archaeological and Historical 
Society and The American Rock Art 
Reserach Association. Last May he 
=| presented a paper at a symposium on 
^ the glyphs of the Tortolitas. 

He stalks the Tortolitas, the 
Tucson Mountains, the foothills of 
the Catalinas, the Silverbells, the 
Samaniego Hills and a ridge he calls 
the Cocio Hills. He now has 5,000 
slides of glyphs within an easy drive 
from his Tucson home. He calculates 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
sites in the Tortolitas alone. 

The work he has created has 
drifted from the moorings of science. 
When Hughes comes upon a group of 
drawings, he likes to pull off to 
where he can't see the individual 
glyphs but simply feel an aura. 

T like to spend time with them," 
he explains. "I don't think you can 
pass by fast and see much. I often 
camp overnight. No, I don’t see 
Hohokam dancing in the moonlight, 
but maybe I feel things in the trees a 
little." 

He has stumbled, sprained 
ankles, bruised shins and busted five 
ribs. But at seventy-eight he still 
goes out alone and prides himself on 
the fact that Search and Rescue has 
never had to find him. He carries a 
handgun. And he hits the trail two 
to three times a week. 

After three decades sweating in 
a tube under the ocean, he has 
surfaced to toy with Stone Age 
images that this city is about to bury 
under subdivisions. He doesn't know 
what the images mean, he just has a 
feeling when he stands before 
them—a feeling we all may lose as 
the future devours the ancient past of 
this ground. □ 

Free-lance writer Charlotte Talbot has 
written several children’s books. 
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Airwave Shelter 

The government wants to plug our ears. 


By John Durham 

I istening to Radio Hilversham, 
Holland, 1 hear that there’s a 
j ne w U.S. Privacy Act in the 
works for "protected communi¬ 
cations." The intent of the law is to 
restrict your access on scanners and 
cellular radios to such things as 
police communications and mobile 
telephone conversations. 

This move marks a de facto 
change in U.S. communications law, 
which has traditionally held that 
anyone may listen to anything any¬ 
time on the public airwaves as long 
as he has the equipment. Rights of 
reproduction and retransmission in¬ 
volve copyright law, but the simple 
right to listen in on anything that’s 
there to be heard has seldom been 
questioned in this country. In many 
European countries, it's different. 

In Britain, for example, all 
receivers are supposed to be licensed, 
and this tax provides much of the 
operating budget of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. In oc¬ 
cupied Holland during World War 
II, for another example, all radio 
listening was prohibited except for 
services approved by Dr. Goebbels 
and his Reich Ministry of Culture 
and Enlightenment. It was routine for 
German troops occupying a town to 
confiscate all radios at the same 
time they collected all privately 
owned firearms. 

The present Radio Hilversham 
dates from 1947 and bills itself as 
'the station still run by human 
beings/' It's one of the best inter¬ 
national stations anywhere, reflect¬ 
ing a Dutch interest in media that 
has fomented a domestic broadcast¬ 
ing system which is the envy of the 
rest of Europe for the quality and dar¬ 
ing of its programming and its inde¬ 
pendence from government policy. 

As long as the government of the 
hl-S. allows, I shall continue 
listening to Radio Hilversham. In 
the event that foreign shortwave 
broadcasts would be included in the 


ev\ category of protected communi¬ 
cations, of course, I will be a model 
citizen and turn in my shortwave 

place^It at the 7 areSt a PP ro P riate 

E • t was salvaged from junk 

If I should have to turn it in, it 
vumld be only fair for the authorities 
° e me something else in 
exchange—perhaps a fixed-tuned 
radio designed for such government 
services as KUAT and for the best of 
the non-controversial and inoffensive 
private services. Every commercial 
station with a metro share rating of 
at least 5 might be a good rule-of- 
thumb. 

This would eliminate from the 
dial KFLT and KVOI, the two reli¬ 
gious stations which I don't listen to 
anyway, and a news station which 
consistently appears in the Arbitron 
at around 2.5—KTUC. The govern¬ 
ment would not have to worry about 
the possibility of my being infected 
by the liberal-humanist-secularist 
views of CBS commentators, and I 
would not have to endure the dull 
droning of rip-and-read Associated 
Press copy by Ron Jacobs while 
waiting to find out if the winter rains 
are ending. 

Another annoyance eliminated 
might be those "public service" 
announcements about drunk driving 
which sometimes appear to fill at 
least half of KTUC's local adver¬ 
tising log. 

They are not public service 
announcements. The spots are sold. 
Businesses that pay to sponsor the 
announcements get a short on-a.r 
credit, including name, address and a 
brief message describing the busi¬ 
ness— the kind of elementary blurb 
permissible even to commercial under¬ 
writers of public radio. Linking a 
commercial pitch with some kind of 
I a common tactic m tele 
a p K solicitation. After ail, who is 
going to say they are /or drunk 

driving? □ 

John Durham has worked in Tucson radio 
and thinks about it a lot. 
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Being a Son 

You can run but you can't forget. 



By David E. Brown 

T 1 hat your father is important 
is a given. This is especially so 
in the realm of sports. It is he 
who teaches you how to hold a 
football and throw a baseball. It is 
your father who takes you fishing 
that first time, who explains the 
intricacies of casting and how to 
unravel a backlash. How else would 
I have learned to shoot with a left 
master eye and paddle a canoe with 
a one-sided J stroke? My father 
taught me. 

The things my father did for me 
roil back in waves. The shooting 
range he built in the basement of the 
house in Wisconsin comes to mind, 
even though the configuration of the 
house itself can no longer be remem¬ 
bered. The sounds and white glare of 
the lights of that first night base¬ 
ball game return. He bought me my 
first pocket knife and gave me the 
car to use. So many firsts. 

And he never lied to me. When I 
was a very small boy my grandfather 
died. 1 dreamed that I too had grown 
old and was about to die. I awoke 
frightened and shaken, and ran to my 
father for comfort. The temptation 
for platitudes must have been great; 
instead he acknowledged that the 
fear was real but reminded me that 
the confrontation was a long time off. 
Reason told me the wisdom of his 
counsel and I returned to bed reas¬ 
sured. 

One year we built a boat, and I 
learned the difference between bat¬ 
tens and chines. But when the duck 
boat was finished, so was he. He 
took me hunting, but we never hunt¬ 
ed. He would only lead me so far. 
Once at the appointed designation I 
was on my own. We never partici¬ 
pated in the joys of joint fulfillment. 

Still, I reasoned that it would 
all work out somehow. No matter 
that he seemed more interested in 
prepartion than execution. We could 
still be a team. If he was a man of 
letters and tools, so be it. I would be 
the man of action. It never occurred to 
me that he had taught me what he 
knew, hoping that I would go to 
where he could not go. 

Then the bad times came. Slowly 
at first, the increasing gaps in under¬ 
standing were masked by false-front 
antagonisms of adolescence. 1 only 
sensed that something was terribly 


wrong. Who knew then that prescrip¬ 
tion drugs were as debilitating as 
alcohol addiction? Not that there 
wasn’t plenty of that, too. His en¬ 
thusiasms waned and then vanished. 
With them went his abilities to 
teach. Never a participant, he was 
no longer a partner. And no longer 
profiting from our relationship, I 
dissolved it. 

I would come home to visit and 
always be met by disappointment. 
The excesses of his addiction had 
totally consumed him. All discussion 
focused on the past; there was no 
future tense. He became burdensome 
to the family and an embarrassment 
to acquaintances. I would never bring 
girls home—not those I wanted to 
impress, anyway. The gap widened. 

Our last interaction was my 
chasing him down to confiscate a 
half-pint of Lord Calvert sequest¬ 
ered in his stained pajamas. I only 
had to walk fast to catch him. 
Nothing was said. He only glared 
back at me like a runover dog with 
both fear and hate in his eyes. 
Trembling and helpless, he stunk of 
the whiskey and his own secretions. 
He was pathetic and without sub¬ 
stance. I despised him. He was no 
longer my father. 

I don't remember the year that 
my father died. That's the way it is 
with drugs—they kill, and you don't 
even know when it was. The phone 
call came at night. My brother told 
me that he had some bad news and I 
knew what it was. I flew out on 
American Airlines the next morning. 

Everything had been taken care 
of. Only the warm California sun 
belied our mission. Its soft light and 
late afternoon shadows gave dignity 
to a dying day. Not wanting to con¬ 
template death, my mind returned to 
the California of my youth. 

Late summer was prune season; 
the apricots had all been picked, cut 
in half and placed to dry on wooden 
slats in sulphur houses. I thought 
back to my sixteenth year and all the 
prunes picked at sixty cents a lug. 
School expenses had to be met and at 
summer's end, I only had half of the 
$60 put aside for my goal of a trade 
model Stevens. Dove season and 
school began when the prunes were 
gone. There was no time to earn more; 
the coveted double barrel would 
have to wait until next year. And so 
it would have—if my father hadn’t 
given me $30 he needed for car 


repairs. 

My brothers and I went about our 
perfunctory duties stoically. There 
was much circumspection, some con¬ 
templation, and almost no remorse. 
They, after all, were younger and had 
never known the "good times." Only 
one duty remained—cleaning out the 
meager belongings from the rest home 
that was his last containment. 

There, taped to the wall in that 
stark cubicle that faintly smelled of 
death and Lysol, was a vegetation 
map of Arizona that I had recently 
published. My few published arti¬ 
cles were there too, neatly stacked on 
the room's only table. Trophies of my 
childhood were on a small shelf. 
There was almost nothing else. It 
took me several moments to realize 
what it all meant. He may no longer 
have been my father...but I had 
always been his son. 

Tears welled up. Shaken by my 
discovery, 1 hurried from the room 
overcome by panic lest he return. 
Being outside in the bright Cal¬ 
ifornia sun brought understanding but 
no comfort. The years of anger ebbed 
away—a process made more painful 
by long incubation. 

1 would make it up somehow. A 
succession of fathers would know the 
satisfaction of my appreciation. 


Major professors, supervisors, and 
colleagues, the preceding generation 
of men would have an apt pupil. No 
matter that they may not all be 
worthy. Often they were best at 
showing the wrong way. 

The reason for my procession of 
mentors was now clear. I wasn't 
looking for a father. I was trying to 
redeem myself as a son. That's what 
the search for excellence is all about. 
We have inherited a need to please; 
like hunting dogs we require ap¬ 
proval. When finding our fathers 
unworthy, we find ourselves so. Freud 
told us of the significance of our 
father. Nobody said anything about 
the responsibilities of being a son. 

Today I look across the room at 
my daughter watching MTV and 
waiting for the phone to ring. I 
suspect that she thinks little about 
her father and I know she has no 
interest in his pursuits. He is taken 
for granted and not much is expected 
There is only begrudged acceptance 
and no real demands. Maybe it's bet¬ 
ter that way. □ 

David E. Brown works for the Arizona 
Game & Fish Department. His most 
recent books examined the extinction of 
the grizzly bear and the wolf In the 
Southwest. 
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Getting Her Goat 

Don't trifle with the IRS. 


By Byrd Baylor 


B eing self-employed (and some¬ 
times even self-unemployed), 

I am no stranger to corres¬ 
pondence with the Internal Revenue 

Sendee. 

The real problem, as I’ve tried to 
tell them, is that I’m an Aries and 
therefore, through no fault of my 
own, extremely optimistic. I mean, I 
always think I'll make enough 
money just in time to pay what I owe. 
Sometimes it doesn’t happen. 

So last year again, April 15 
found me $627.20 short. Someone, 
doubtless an IRS Aries, judging from 
his positive attitude, kept sending 
me new forms and return envelopes 
and urging me "to resolve this matter 
immediately." 

Being a sincere believer in 
positive affirmation, I often visual¬ 
ized myself mailing off the check. I 
also visualized some unknown bene¬ 
factor mailing me a check for S627.20 
plus penalty and interest. So much 
for positive affirmation. 

Then last September the IRS sent 
this very creative letter suggesting 
ways they could get money from me. 

It began with the more obvious 
ones like taking my paycheck or 
checking account or savings account. 
Of course, I don't get a paycheck and 
my checking account is too low to do 
them any good and I have less than 
$14 in a savings account. 

But they had another suggestion 
that I really admired. They can take 
vour clothes. 

They’re not heartless people 
though. They say you can keep your 
w °rk clothes. They'll only take your 
furs. 

Alas, there wasn't a single fur 
°oat in my closet. I'd never wear the 
pelt of some poor animal. In fact, I m 
a vegetrian only because I choose not 
to kill anything. Still, you can see 
h ow handy it would be at times like 
this to have a fur. 

Well, actually I do have one. 

Its an old goat skin which has 
been up in the shed by the corral for 
six or seven years. As soon as I 
^ttembered it, I ran frantically to 
h*ye a look at it. True, it is not in the 
7^ condition. The dogs must have 
ch ewed on it, and it is still a bit 
mo 'dy from the 1983 flood, and 
derations of mice have peed on it. 

Still it is a fur. And if 
c °Untry wants it, they can have it. 
i i Ve been quite excited wondering 
0vv much they would deduct from 


mv debt, or whether possibly it 
would be worth so much they would 
gA e me a little credit on next year. 
E\ ervone knows the U.S. government 
pays contractors amazing prices for 
bolts and ash trays and toliet seats. 
V\hy not extend that glorious largess 
to a particularly unique goat skin? 

1 have a friend who works for 
the IRS in Phoenix so I called him to 
ask what he thought they would 
pay me. He lowered his voice and 
said, Do yourself a favor. Don’t 
trifle with the IRS." 

When I asked whether I should 
send a photograph of myself wearing 
the fur, he hung up. 

Understand, this is a hand- 
tanned goat skin. It was done in the 
traditional Rio Grande Pueblo 
method. You dig a hole and bury the 
skin in the damp sand along the river 
bank and let it stay there a couple of 
weeks. When it is soft enough, you 
roll it up with the fur side down and 
you sit there on the ground under a 
tree and pound it with a large 
smooth rock. You keep re-rolling and 
pounding, and a week or so later you 
are ready to grind up some gypsum to 
brush into it. If you have pounded it 
too hard, you'll have a few small 
holes in the skin. I personally 
believe that such holes can only 
increase the value of the thing. How 
else would you know it is ethnically 


thentic? 

Well, anyway, my fur is hanging 
t in the sun on a mesquite limb, and 
eryone says the fresh air is 
Iping quite a lot. 

On my desk now is one of the 
-ms from the nice people in Ogden, 
says' "If Y ou thmk the amount 
3 w-n below is incorrect because of a 
•ent payment or for any other 
son, please send the amount you 
[ieve is due and attach an 
Sanation of the difference.... 

tu„ uov nhrase here is or for any 


son. . 

mally, on IRS forms, I make a 

narginal notes, mostly mes- 
Reagan and the CIA, but this 
jm being simple and direct, 
ded any other reason and 
SENDING FUR. 
ould help me a lot if I could 
ie well known reputable goat- 
praiser who would take a 
it. 1 visualize the amount 
... $ 62 / . 20.-1 


; written several children's 
novel about Indians in 
Better Than No. 
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30 Day Membership 

y For Two y 


Individual Instruction 

Complete Athletic Club Program 

Raquetball y Aerobics y Nautilus y 75 ft. Lap Pool 

Whirlpool y Steam & Sauna Baths 


140 S. Tucson Blvd. 


CALL TODAY 

792-3654 



FURNITURE CENTER 


KNOCK ON WOOD 

^ 263^^Speedway/8^^24^^75^^0rad^^^^^^^^ 


VS 40% OFF! 



SHEEPSKIN 
SEAT COVERS 


They're Warm In The Winter...Cool In The Summer! 



Our imported custom double cap covers are made of 
100% Genuine Sheepskin. Handcrafted from the finest 
premium pelts, our tailored covers wrap around the seat, 
top and bottom... Several styles and colors... over 100 
pair in stock. 
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Palm Trees 


By Tom Dollar 


I n a haunting soliloquy near the 
end of Moby Dick , Ahab yearns, 
fleetingly, to be somewhere else 
than in obsessive pursuit of that 
damned white whale: 


There's a soft shower to 
leeward. Such lovely 
leewardings! They must lead to 
somewhere—to something else 
than common land, more palmy 
than palms. 


It was winter in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The closest thing to 
"palmy" in the library where I was 
reading was a bedraggled dracaena 
marginata struggling gamely against 
billows of blue cigarette smoke in a 
drafty corner of the undergraduate 
reading room. 

I suppose 1 should have been 
more deeply moved by the heart¬ 
breaking longing of that passage (I 
am now), but I was bored with 
Captain Ahab's monomania, to tell 
you the truth, bored with daily 
quizzes, bored with libraries, bored 
with Midwest winters. And so I fanta¬ 
sized myself up a bit of palminess. 

I saw myself, bronzed and 
muscular, sprinting from the surf, 
across white sands to a line of palm 
trees, their fan-shaped leaves 
rustling upon soft zephyrs redolent of 
exotic blossoms. Brown-skinned girls, 
bare-breasted and sarong-wrapped, 
waited there to hand-feed me, as I 
reclined in their laps, from woven 
baskets laden with the fruits of 
paradise—most of them forbidden, I 
hoped. 



Tahiti? Hawaii? Take out the 
sarongs and put in bikinis and it could 
be the French Riviera. I didn't 
matter; it was "more palmy than 
palms." 

Next spring break I went down to 
Fort Lauderdale and got my first look 
at palm trees and second-degree 
sunburn. Now I live in Tucson where 
palms are all over the place. And, at 
an age when fantasies do less and 
less for me, I content myself with a 
more studied view of palms. 

What I know now but didn't back 
then (I'm sure it would not have 
spoiled the fantasy) is that had I 
been lucky enough to be transported 
to the Cote d'Azur, or even Hawaii, 
the rows of stately palms that I 
might have seen there are native in 
neither place. They are indigenous 
only in California and Arizona and, 
what's more ironic, they are named 


for George Washington, the cherry 
tree man. 

Its common name is California 
fan palm, in scientific nomenclature, 
Washingtonia filifera. It's a hardy 
tree and easy to grow; that's why 
you'll find it in the French Mediter¬ 
ranean and Hawaii. It is, in fact, one 
of the most widely planted of all 
palms. In the U.S. it's all over the 
gulf states, in California and 
Arizona, of course, Texas, and as far 
north as South Carolina. 

A southern cousin of W. filifera , 
also a Tucson resident, is the Mexican 
sky duster, Washingtonia robusta. 
Both the California fan palm and 
the Mexican sky duster are "petti¬ 
coat palms." When left untrimmed 
from year to year, their large fan¬ 
shaped leaves form a thick shag of 
dead foliage. As its name implies, 
the sky duster is a tall tree, growing 


easily to 150 feet when domesti¬ 
cated, and it has a slender brownish 
trunk. The California version is 
shorter, stouter, and grayish. 

In the wild the California fan 
palm grows in canyons and rincons in 
elevations up to 3,000 feet, and 
always near springs or seeps, 
microhabitats quite different from 
the harsher desert surroundings. One 
such oasis. Palm Canyon in the Kofa 
Mountains over near Quartzsite in 
Yuma County, is the only place in 
Arizona where the fan palm still 
grows wild. These wild trees are 
more slender than the cultivated 
variety and seldom taller than fifty 
feet. 

The other palm that we see a lot 
of around here, a non-native, is the 
date palm, Phoenix dactylifera, 
which originates in the Middle East 
and Egypt. In the Arab world, where 
it s grown under cultivation in groves 
of thousands, the date is a dietary 
staple. Because date palms have 
been associated with man for mil¬ 
lennia, there are probably no wild 
ones left anywhere in the world. 

Around Tucson the way to tell a 
fan palm from a date palm is to look 
at the fronds. If it's palmate, or fan¬ 
shaped, it's a California fan palm or 
Mexican sky duster—the height will 
tell you which is which. If it's 
pinnate, or feather-shaped, it's a 
date palm. Another thing you can 
look for on a date palm is a geometric 
pattern of scars from old leaf bases, 
which stay on the trunk long after 
the leaves have dropped. 

Developers, builders, and land¬ 
scape architects love palm trees. 
They use them to "accent," "high¬ 
light," or give "perspective" to office 
buildings, parking lots, and shopping 
malls, the way fashion designers use 
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arve s and hunks of jewelry to 
"accessorize'" what they call "wear¬ 
ing apparel." So they plant palms in 
nc at rows to mark the "boulevard" 
entrances to parking lots, or lean 
them rakishly left or right flush 
against the wall of a dentist's office 
with a floodlight pointed up at them 
to make pretty patterns on the wall 
at night. 

There's nothing new, of course, 
about dressing up the unimaginative 
and dreary with borrowed natural 
elegance. Only fashions and names 
change. Check out the number of 
older apartment warrens around town 
with la-de-da names from the '50s 
and '60s, like Riviera Apartments, 
Royale Palms, and Kon-Tiki Arms. 

The native people who co¬ 
evolved with fan palms in Cal¬ 
ifornia’s old Salton Sea Basin were 
experts at palm tree husbandry. 
They learned to use fire as a man¬ 
agement tool, discovering that after 
burning off the shaggy petticoat, 
brush, debris, ground litter, and com¬ 
peting plants in the understory, the 
palm got healthier. It produced and 
reproduced more robustly. Because 
the fan palm doesn't have a true 
bark, it wasn't damaged much by the 
fire, charred a little, but not killed. 

And like Eskimos who use every 
bit of a killed seal, from hair to gut 
tissues, the ancient palm managers 
used the whole tree. It gave them 
food, fibers for weaving, wood for 
shelters, fronds for thatching, and 
leaf stems for utensils. 

This kind of co-dependency 
between native peoples and palm 
trees prevailed worldwide. In Cey¬ 
lon the huge leaf of the talipot palm 
was used as an umbrella and for 
primitive writing pages. In Indonesia 
coconut palm roots were used as 
toothbrushes. Palm husks have been 
used for floats; oils for lubricants and 
fuels; and dates for wine. 

I live in one of those older 
apartment complexes I talked about 
a while ago. I just came in from 
measuring the circumference of the 
stout-bodied fan palm outside my 
study window. It's a mature specimen 
(they can live up to 200 years), and 
just a couple of feet off the ground its 
bole measures an impressive eleven 
feet around. I'm guessing, but from 
base to crown I judge it to be about 
sixty feet tall. 

It's not much to look at; it has no 
shag and most of the year appears 
denuded and isolate. As is the custom 
of its kind, though, it's trying to 
colonize the area; fan palm seedlings 
have taken hold among the rocks of 
nearby flower beds. Just about the 
time last year's fronds dry and drape 
themselves along the upper trunk 
and the twelve-foot seed-stalks 
droop toward the ground to discharge 


small brown ellipsoidal seeds and 
the old tree starts to take on a 
s palm character again, the 

caretaker calls in a tree trimmer. 
Before long, I expect, the seedling 
invaders will be yanked from the 
flower beds. 

The birds don't seem to mind the 
trimming; when the chainsaw stops 
they come back. Regularly, a group of 
lckers and Gila woodpeckers sails 
m to hammer away at the trunk. 
Doves perch among the leaf stems. 
And, once in a while, the neigh¬ 
borhood kestrel scatters the doves 
although he's no threat to them. 

The house finches, too, come back 
to repair their nests or to build new 
ones in the cozy little cups created 
where this year's uncut leaf bases are 
layered against last year's and the 
ones from years before. Last week I 
picked up a wind-blown nest. It was 
woven of grass, bits of palm panicle, 
shredded kleenex, the red cello¬ 
phane pull-tab from a cigarette 
pack, dryer lint, a length of spun silk 
from a black widow's web, and a 
strand of dental floss. A more 
creative recycling of flotsam I've 
never seen. 

Not very palmy. But it'll do for 
the finches. And me too. 

Palm Trivia 

1. Number of palm species in the 
world: 2,700 plus. 

2. Areas of greatest abundance: 
Tropical rain forests of Southeast 
Asia, Malay Archipelago, 

Central and South America. 

3. Number of palms native in 
Europe: two, the dwarf fan palm 
on the Mediterranean; and a date 
palm on the Isle of Crete. 

4. TheChinese windmill palm can 
be grown outdoors as far north as 
Scotland. 

5. Palms don't have bark, or cam- 
brium; instead they grow by com¬ 
paction of fibers, sort of from the 
inside out. 

6. Palm hearts are tightly packed 
leaf buds, also called palm cab¬ 
bage or "millionaire's salad." 

Eat the heart, kill the palm. 

7. The national tree of Colombia is 
a wax palm, Ceroxylon 
c\uindiuense ; it can grow to over 
200 feet tall. 

8. Rattan is a palm, one of the few 
climbing varieties. Stems can 
grow over 300 feet long. 

9. The biggest seed in the plant 
world belongs to a palm: 
coco-de-mer. 

10. Palmetto, beargrass, agave, and 
sotol in the Sonoran Desert are 
related to palms. □ 

Tom Dollar is a Tucson free-lancer. 
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(Next to Katherine & Co) 
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Ann Denny is fifty-five years old and 
spends her days telling people things 
they do not know. The Tucson Public 
Library’s INFO LINE (791-4010) fields 
about 300 calls a day and Denny takes 
half of them. The questions can be about 
anything and the service is free. She 
lives with her mathematician husband in a 
home with no reference books. When 
she goes home, she likes to cook and 
play music. She has resided in Tucson 
since 1967. 

I worked for the telephone 
company as a service representative. 

I became a librarian sort of by 
accident—I know some librarians 
who used to library from age four. I 
thought of it one day and enrolled in 
school the next, overnight. I've 
always been a reader. 

Reference? Well, I got my degree 
in 1964 and 1 liked working with the 


public. And when I came to Tucson, I 
wound up working on INFO LINE. I 
love it. It's stressful in a sense, you’ve 
got a lot to do at once. The meat and 
potatoes are not necessarily things 
that make good copy for your maga¬ 
zine, they're things like addresses. 

You can often tell whether it is a 
barroom question, you can hear the 
background noise. And sometimes 
someone will say, "Well I've got a 
bet on." Sometimes they like the 
answer when you give it, and some¬ 
times they don't like it—if they lose 
the bet. 

I'm an avid chamber music play¬ 
er, a cellist. I decided to play the 
cello one day when I was twenty- 
eight. I went out and bought a cello 
and started doing it. I practice an 
hour at home every evening. We 
play in people's homes before 
friends. 


I was born in Los Angeles and 
moved to New Mexico when I was 
twelve. I have no desire to go back to 
Roswell, New Mexico. My mother 
was somewhat musical, my father 
was a banker. 

At this point. I'm very well 
settled at being a librarian. I like it 
a lot, it's never boring, I've never had 
a day in my life as a librarian that I 
was bored. No matter how much you 
know, the goal is always more. There 
are always questions that come 
up—the bafflers and the stumpers— 
that you can't answer right. I'm not 
going to claim any great expertise. I 
like it and I feel I'm competent at it. 
I can tell you what I think makes a 
good reference librarian—you have 
to be interested in things. You have 
to be curious, you have to have a good 
memory. You have to be persistent. 
The reality of the situation is I can't 


spend days working on a question, but 
I've certainly spent an hour on a 
question. And sometimes you think 
them over for days. 

I’m always looking for things 
when I read—newspapers, things 
like that I m always trying to pick 
things up when I read. I think the 
human brain can do more than we 
usually ask it to. Somehow I think I 
should know more than I do. 

I work about thirty-one hours a 
week—my choice. When I am here I 
work full speed ahead, I don’t take 
breaks, I gulp my lunch. I'm not an 
early bird, I don't like to get up early 
in the morning. That's why I’ve 
arranged my schedule the way I 
have. 

I d like to answer every question 
right off the bat. I'd like to know 
every answer. That’s the frustration 
of it. □ 
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American Color. 
When you can’t 
afford the latest 
show on earth. 

On a deadline? Jester re¬ 
minder. American Color is 
used to bright lights and 
pressure. 

You see, color separating 
is our only business. So 
we don’t treat it as a side 
show. 

We’ll give you experienced 
hands/eyes that under¬ 
stand the fine line be¬ 
tween red and ready, blue 
and blown. 

And equipment that’s 
strictly state-of-the-art. 
From laser scanners to 
color pagination systems. 

That’s why so many of 
the nation’s leading mag¬ 
azines, ad agencies and 
printers entrust their 
most important work to 
us. 

Next time you’re all alone 
in the center ring, call up 
the best show in town. 

American Color. 


teoi) office: Tucson ' Arizona 

(602) 623-6963, Walt Colditz or Gary Dudash 












